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The Word Became Flesh: 


A Christmas Meditation 


By Nat G. Lone 


Nat G. Long, A.B. (Georgia) ’20, B.D. (Yale) ’26, D.D.’56, pastor of Glenn 
Memorial Methodist Church on the Emory campus from 1933 to 1942, is 
Superintendent of Atlanta District East of the Methodist Church. 


‘So DEEPEST CRY of the human heart was uttered by Job, “Oh 
that I knew where I might find God.” The joyous news of 
Christmas is that God is to be found in Jesus. In declaring his faith 
that in Jesus God Himself came to earth John said, ‘“The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

A man’s word is that by which he utters himself, that by which 
he puts himself into communication with other persons and deals 
with them. A man’s word is an outward expression of his inner 
thought; it is that by which he executes his will. My word is an image 
of my thought. Understand my words, and you will comprehend 
my thought. 

Just as a man’s thought is expressed and made known by his word, 
so is God’s thought expressed and made known by Jesus. God knew 
that men would never understand the truth about God and the truth 
about man until these truths were made concrete in human life. So 
He called Jesus to live out in the flesh both the character and the 
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purpose of God and the significance of man. Just as my word is close 
to and utters my thought, so Jesus is close to and utters God’s 
thought. Understand Jesus and you will comprehend God’s thought. 
Jesus is God’s Word to man about God and about man. 

Jesus, the Word, says all the things about God which the human 
heart and mind need to know. For one thing, He asserts that God 
is a person. Some believe that our universe is a soulless machine. 
Such a view is born of and begets despair. Only a person can give 
meaning to the universe and significance to human life. Through 
Jesus we are told that back of our universe is a personal God. Again, 
He reveals that our personal God is Christlike: “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’’ Once more, He proclaims that the Christ- 
like God is in control of our universe. Into God’s hands He com- 
pletely trusted Himself. “‘Not my will, but thine, be done” was His 
constant prayer. On the cross with perfect confidence He said, ‘Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” Still again, He declares that God 
loves every human being with a love that will never let go. Through 
Christ God has entered into the storm of life with us, seeking to 
save us from sin, fear, and death to righteousness, courage, and life. 
The cross is our surety that God will spare no cost in winning and 
keeping us eternally to Himself. 

Jesus, the Word, also says all the things about man which the 
human heart and mind need to know. For one thing, the perfect 
character of Jesus reveals how sinful man is. Let any person come 
into the pure light of Jesus and immediately his secret faults are 
exposed; he is convinced that he needs a Saviour. 

Again, Jesus indicates the moral heights to which man, with the 
help of God, can ascend. Says He, “I am the way .. . follow me!” 
Jesus offers man forgiveness for his sins, release from the burden 
of guilt, and a sense of re-union with God. He awakens a thirst after 
righteousness. He is the creator of hope. He believes in men and 
makes them believe in themselves. He will not let men rest until they 
are striving for their best, and He offers power to enable them to 
respond to the supreme challenge by which He dignifies their lives. 

Once more, He demonstrates the sacredness of life. The fact that 
Almighty God was revealed in a poor, humble carpenter indicates 
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that the most important thing in all this universe is a human being, 
any human being anywhere. It declares that the foremost values are 
the human values, and that the foremost rights are human rights. 

Still again, He brought a new conception of human relations. He 
thought of God as Father and of all men as brothers. Because all 
men are of priceless worth, they are all to be treated by one another, 
never as machines or tools but as ends in themselves. In all their 
dealings they are to be guided by the principles of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness, and love. Men, created in the image of God, are chal- 
lenged, with the help of God, to establish on earth the Kingdom of 
God. Man can be a partner with the Most High, and as such can live 
joyously, triumphantly, significantly on earth. 

Beyond all this, Jesus proclaims that man was made to live for- 
ever. He regarded death as only an incident in the ongoingness of 
life. He taught His disciples that there is a glorious life after death. 
He had no fear of death Himself. When His purpose was accom- 
plished, He walked squarely up to the cross. His faith was realized. 
He rose from the dead, and He now lives to save men from sin, fear, 
and death. He has prepared a place for His followers in the Father's 
house, and with Him there the faithful can live forever and forever! 

Ordinarily, when one speaks a word to us, we make some reply. 
Surely when God speaks to us about Himself and about man, we 
shall make significant answer. Our first response should be that of 
gratitude. From the depths of our hearts we should thank Him that 
He has spoken to us His WORD of love, hope, challenge, inspira- 
tion, power, and salvation through Jesus Christ. Our second re- 
sponse should be that of genuine dedication. We should give our- 
selves to Him who first gave Himself to us. 

The incarnation of God in Christ means that any human life can 
express God’s spirit and purpose. God is not satisfied to live in Jesus 
alone. He wants to live in every man, woman, and child. The incar- 
nation of God in Christ calls for the incarnation of God in you 
and in me. 

George Bowen was a missionary for forty years in Bombay. It 
was his holy ambition that men and women should come to see some- 


one walking the streets of his city who was reproducing as nearly as 
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any human being could the earthly life of Jesus. That someone he 
sought to be himself. To do something like that where we are is to 
make the proper response to the Word which God in Christ has 
spoken to us. 
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A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Edward Campbell Davis, A.B. (Georgia) °88, 
M.D. (University of Louisville) °92, LL.D. ’30, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Gynecology and Obstetrics, was painted in 1931 by the 
Atlanta artist Lewis Gregg. Dr. Davis, organizer of the Emory 
Unit in World War I, wears the uniform of an officer of the U. S. 
Army, with insignia of the rank of lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Corps. The Emory Unit, Base Hospital No. 43, American Expe- 
ditionary Force, was mobilized at Camp Gordon, Georgia, April 1, 
1918, sailed from Hoboken on June 14, and reached its permanent 
location in France at Blois on June 27. After achieving a notable 
record of war service it was relieved of its duties on January 21, 
1919, and final demobilization occurred at Camp Gordon on April 2. 
On that occasion Dr. Davis was presented with a loving cup, and 
twelve years later his associates commissioned this portrait for the 
University. The Emory Unit, it should be noted, effected a perma- 
nent organization, so that General Hospital No. 43 was readily 
prepared for service in World War II. The picture hangs in the 
first-floor corridor of the Emory University Hospital. 





Educational Ideals for Today 


By DonaLp R. WILSON 


The address at the fall dinner-initiation meeting of Phi Beta Kappa was deliv- 
ered by the President of Oglethorpe University, a member of the Princeton 
University chapter. Mr. Donald R. Wilson, A.B. (Princeton) ’39, LL.B. 
(Virginia) ’42, after distinguished service with the Medical Corps in W orld 
War II, took up the practice of law in Clarksburg, West Virginia. In 1951- 
52 he was National Commander of the American Legion. As a college student 
he had felt drawn to teaching, and upon recently receiving the call to head 
the Atlanta institution, he determined that his opportunity for greatest use- 
fulness might lie in an academic career. 


oe HONOR ME by this invitation to visit Emory University and 
address a few remarks on this occasion when some of its most 
accomplished students are welcomed into Phi Beta Kappa. 

To those of you who have been selected to receive this honor tes- 
tifying to your academic excellence, I offer my congratulations. You 
will understand also that your achievement in this respect is a source 
of pride to your faculty and your fellow students. I am certain that 
they have already made known to you how warmly they applaud 
your success. 

By reason of your attainments,’ you have been set apart, in one 
sense of the word, from the average college or university student. 
You have been granted admission into a rather select company. Let 
nothing diminish the sense of satisfaction which you must feel in 
having battled your way to this recognition which has come to you. 
Let nothing cheapen or bemean the significance of a great honor. 

At the same time, you must guard against any feeling of compla- 
cency—against any indication of permanent competitive superiority. 
You have passed only the first of many milestones in your lives. The 
eminence which you have acquired thus far in the race of life should 
be only a spur urging you to develop and refine your talents even 
further. 

Every speaker, on an occasion such as this, must feel a degree of 
inadequacy. I feel it perhaps more than most, because I have been 
so long removed from the academic world. However, it has been 
much comfort to me to realize, since reéntering the halls of educa- 
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tion, that the day of the cloistered scholar is past. The true educa- 
tors of today are more and more required, regardless of their 
specialty, to fling themselves into the mainstream of life. Education 
today is no longer a matter of pouring forth a stream of information 
embracing an isolated subject. It is required in these times that our 
colleges and universities exert every effort to produce in a student, 
not an animated version of an encyclopedia, but a well-rounded 
individual well enough trained so that he can relate knowledge to 
successful living with his fellowman. This type of education calls 
also for the development of the mind so that it can courageously 
analyze and adopt proper standards toward the achievement of 
which man can profitably use his knowledge and abilities. 

This type of education is made all the more vital because of the 
highly competitive world in which we live. Competition ungoverned 
or undirected by the pursuit of acceptable standards becomes chaos. 
You are living and acting in this competitive world. You may have 
acquired a wealth of knowledge. You may have learned all the 
artistry of using it fully. None of this is the measure of your educa- 
tional attainments. These, standing alone, are only the shell of true 
education. The most important ingredient is what standards you 
have adopted by which to guide your lives. 

To judge the depth and value of your education, I would ask you 
not what you know but in what do you believe and by what process 
do you arrive at and justify those beliefs. When you honestly answer 


those questions, then it is possible to tell something of the maturity 


of your education and its potential contribution to your fellowman. 

I remember, not so long ago, that it was considered fashionable 
in the educational process to encourage and develop to their highest 
degree the individual's powers of so-called ‘‘critical analysis.’’ There 
was nothing basically wrong with this. However, it became sub- 
jected to certain perversions. It lost all sense of humility. It over- 
looked the intellectual limitations of the human being. It encouraged 
him to believe that his mind was supremely developed and that what- 
ever couldn't satisfy the super-critical human mind either didn’t exist 
or was false. It was during this era of educational disservice that all 


our moral and individual and national standards were subjected to 
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abuse. They were infinitely cheapened in the minds of many mis- 
guided young people. How much we have suffered as a result of this 
negative assault, only time can disclose. Its damage was consider- 
able, because a part of this perversion of “‘critical analysis” was its 
exclusion of any concept of constructive conclusions. The criticism 
and the analysis were carried on with great vigor and devotion, but 
the student was never encouraged to reach a constructive result. 
As a consequence, standards were systematically attacked and de- 
stroyed, but nothing was raised to replace them, unless you consider 
that the absence of standards, in a negative way, represents a con- 
structive conclusion. 

This type of destructive process went on under various labels. It 
was called “progressive.” It was called “liberal.” It was called a host 
of other names too numerous to mention. Whatever it was, ladies 
and gentlemen, I can assure you of one thing—it wasn’t education in 
its noblest and truest sense. 

Another interesting by-product of such a procedure was its insist- 
ence on conformity. We hear much today about striking free of the 
shackles of conformity. However, the ‘“wreckers” of the time of 
which I am speaking insisted on a type of conformity to their nega- 
tivism. They abused and derided the individual who was ‘‘naive”’ 
enough to believe in the sanctity of certain ideals and principles. 
They considered him to be an intellectual unworthy. They cursed the 
“narrow view.” Later, they used even more vitriolic and degrad- 
ing terms. They forgot the truth that is expressed in the following 
words: 

Wisdom clothes her truths with symbols. Rituals and creeds 

are but parables. The ignorant take them literally and build for 

themselves prison-houses of words and with bitter speech de- 
nounce those who will not join them in their dungeons. 

By these means they tried to make a cult out of an apparent non- 
conformity in which in fact they demanded complete conformity. 


Many of these same individuals are with us today complaining bit- 
terly that they are being victimized and silenced by modern-day con- 
formists. Whatever their present state, we cannot easily forget their 
intellectual crimes of the past. 
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Fortunately the leadership of the educational world today has 
passed from these intellectual frauds to men of greater character 
and vision and sense of duty and responsibility. The role of criticism 
is made sane again. Education has matured to see that it must exert 
a canstructive influence in the life of the individual and state and 
nation. Education recognizes that it exists to serve, rather than scoff 
at the higher and more noble aspirations of the human species. It is 
refreshing to observe the many instances where the resources of a 
great college or university are expanded to help it meet the appeals of 
communities for guidance in the sound conduct of their affairs. It is 
satisfying to know that thousands of graduates today are emerging 
from institutions of higher learning ready to serve rather than de- 
stroy. It is heartening to note that our society and its institutions are 
gaining new respect for colleges and universities, are aware of the 
grave burdens they bear and are, now more than ever before, con- 
tributing financially and otherwise to guarantee a strong and vibrant 
college and university system. 

This is now a nation whose educational system, although still im- 
perfect, is becoming increasingly better prepared to make its full 
contribution to the survival and progress of a free people whose 
material wealth and future greatness promise to exceed man’s 
wildest fancies. 

However, before this era can dawn upon us, there is yet another 
fight which we must wage and win. That is a fight for the minds of 
men everywhere. The educated persons of this nation are going to be 
in the vanguard of this struggle. Upon their vigor the issue will rest. 

Before entering any type of contest it is always advisable to be 
assured as to the condition and stamina of the participants. Since 
you and I will be participants in this most vital of all struggles, let’s 
test our intellectual condition and stamina. 

First of all, what has our education taught us about our Creator? 
With the knowledge which we have acquired, do we still maintain 


our faith in a God who created us as human beings with a special dig- 


nity and destiny not accorded to other creations? It is my belief that 
the modern educator first teaches the humility that comes from the 
fact that we were given existence by a superior Being who, when He 
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breathed life into us, gave us with that same breath the fierce desire 
to struggle upward against all brutish forms. This faith is essential 
if we are to fulfill the noble mission of our existence. You, the fore- 
most among students, have surely been introduced to the tremendous 
importance of acquiring the spiritual power that comes only with 
faith. This is the power which sustains when all else fails. This is the 
power which creates victory out of apparent defeat. An educational 
process which neglects the significance of faith is neglecting the 
greatest single ingredient of successful leadership and living. 
Secondly, | would ask you what your education has taught you 
regarding your relationship to your fellowman. I’m not referring 
here to the body of law and its interpretation which supposedly gov- 
erns the duties and responsibilities of man living in a free society. 
I am inquiring into something which goes deeper than legal forms. 
I am asking you whether you can clearly see your dependence upon 
your fellowman—the material and ideological isaportance which you 
must attach to him and his hopes and his inherent dignity. Do you 
understand that your sole reason for existing is to serve your fellow- 
man? Can you comprehend that the final measure of your success as 
a person and your success in the world is to be found in what you 
have been able to contribute to others—not what you have been able 
to do for yourself ? Has your education taught you the sublime and 
exciting value of human resources and the powerful and irresistible 
magic that comes from understanding how to activate the force that 
is locked within each human being, a force more powerful than any 
weapon, the force that comes from releasing the sum total of a man’s 
talents in the right direction? This is the chain reaction which your 
education should have interested you in starting. This and this alone 
will enable mankind to solve the riddle of his survival. Here again, 
the educational process which neglects to disclose the significance of 
this truth has not met its obligation of giving its students the only 
key which can unlock the doorway to full and successful living. 
Next, I wonder what your education has taught you of the sig- 
nificance of such old-fashioned concepts as integrity and honor. I am 
not talking about the integrity of scholarship alone or honor among 
students in examinations. These are certainly phases of an apprecia- 
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tion of these values, but they are only phases. I am suggesting to you 


that if your education has given you a proper appreciation of your 
own worth, you will recognize that your every thought and deed 
must portray you as a person whose self-respect demands that he be 
above cheapness and deceit. He cannot permit himself to be an intel- 
lectual clown. There must be a sobriety and dignity which will com- 
mand the respect and admiration of others—even those who find 
themselves in disagreement on specific issues. This requires of you 
an attitude toward life and its subjects which will never make your 
motives suspect. This calls for the positive construction of honor and 
integrity in all your dealings. The educational process which neglects 
emphasizing these important traits sends you forti: poorly equipped 
to survive the suspicions of a world in which these qualities have too 
frequently been absent. 

Within the fabric of the qualities of faith, an understanding of 
the true importance of your fellows, honor and integrity, can be 
placed a great host of other qualities which are founded on these 
basic concepts. Most of our good social institutions and laws flow 
from these foundations. 

There is, however, another quality which I can’t quite place under 
any of these headings. Yet, I’m sure that it contains something of 
each of them. Therefore, as a separate inquiry, | would ask you what 
your education has taught you about love of country. This is another 
old-fashioned term. Not so many years ago, it was treated rather 
shabbily by many. Then it was revived by wars which threatened the 
existence of country. I ask that you tell me how strongly it exists 
in your hearts today. Have you been able to capture the revolution- 
ary concepts which gave meaning to this vast land of ours? Have 
you studied the drama of its struggle to survive? Have you gained 
an understanding of the impact of its ideals on the world of today? 
Do you appreciate the historical fact that a people which loses its 
love of country loses not only the land but also the institutions and 
ideals of that country and becomes subjected to a more virile force. 
Thus it loses all because of lack of love. An educational process 
which has not opened up to you these avenues of inspiration has 
served you poorly. This is the land in which you live and aspire. 
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These are the institutions within which you will work and whose 
structures you will constantly seek to refine and improve. If you have 
not acquired a deep love for all this and the challenge of its future, 
you have little hope of contributing to the building of a better world. 

I know that all of you who have been granted the privilege of 
pursuing your studies at Emory University are well-schooled in all 
the qualities of which I have spoken. I know that these qualities have 
been buttressed with a solid factual foundation in each of the sub- 
jects which you have pursued. I know also that your minds have been 
opened to the possibility of making creative contributions in the vari- 
ous fields of endeavor which you may ultimately enter. I know that 
you have cultivated the art of communicating your thoughts to your 
fellows. 

In short, for the great battle for men’s minds which lies ahead, 
your intellectual condition and stamina are more than equal to the 
challenge. 

There are, however, many people here and elsewhere in the world 
who apparently are blind to the fact that a challenge has been issued 
and accepted. It is difficult to believe that there are those who, in the 
midst of world crisis and tension, can insist on blinding themselves 
to the fact that crisis and tension are products of a naked struggle 
for supremacy between two opposing forces having different objec- 
tives, different aspirations, and different ideals. This is not a new 
contest. In its present form it has existed for almost forty years. 
It is rapidly approaching what seems to be an inevitable climax. 

On the one side of this struggle, there are the people of the United 
States and the people of nations friendly to it, who strive for the 
supremacy of faith, understanding of man, honor, integrity, and love 
of country and its institutions. On the other side are the Soviet Un- 
ion and its satellites, who strive to repudiate faith, deny the dignity 
of man, destroy honor and integrity, exalt betrayal rather than love 


of country, and make a mockery out of institutions which represent 


monuments of achievement in man’s desire for an orderly society. 

The first task which confronts us and our trained minds is that of 
making it unmistakably clear to all that the contest is being waged 
and that of defining the issues which are at stake. 
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The second task which confronts us is that of making all under- 
stand that the rightness and greatness of our aspirations are not, 
standing alone, guarantees of our success or victory in the ultimate 
result. The foe has already made staggering ideological and ma- 
terial gains. The extent of Soviet victories in both of these arenas 
should, in and of itself, serve to shock us out of all complacency. 
Unfortunately, this effect has not been sufficiently produced. Too few 
of our people recognize the importance of the fact that half the peo- 
ples of the world are living under the ideological dominion of the 
Soviets. Perhaps the shocking experience of Hungary will serve to 
point up the opportunities which we have to contribute to the higher 
hopes and dreams which many of the peoples of the world still keep 
alive even under the most abusive form of ideological dominion. Per- 
haps it will serve to demonstrate to us that qualities which we take 
for granted still burn brightly enough in the world that men are 
inspired to offer their lives to achieve them. The Hungarian episode 
should disclose to us the brutality of the conflict and should shame 
us into redoubling our efforts to join the issue vigorously and with a 
realization that, when men are willing to die to achieve our ideals, 
we can do no less than exert every effort and talent to keep these 
ideals alive and guarantee their supremacy. 

On the material side, there is no question that the Soviets have 
outmaneuvered us at every turn and still have the initiative. 

A recent issue of the U. 8S. News < World Report reprinted the 
thesis of the father of geopolitics, Sir Halford Mackinder: 

Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland ...: 


Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island . . .: 
Who rules the World-Island commands the World. 


The Soviets are very close to accomplishing the geopolitical ideal. 
Great impetus has been afforded them in recent weeks because we 
backed away from the responsibilities of leadership in the Middle 
Eastern area. We chose to serve the procedures of the United Na- 
tions rather than the principles which it was formed to further. This 
lost us prestige, influence, and allies. Such are the costs of faithless- 
ness to our ideals. Such is the result of unbecoming fear. 


That brings me, ladies and gentlemen, to my final query regarding 
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our acceptance of the responsibility of education to produce students 
who hold close the ideals of faith, human understanding, honor and 
integrity, and who have the vision to see their vitality and applica- 
tion in the struggle for supremacy which exists in the world today. 
What emphasis does modern education give to instilling in its stu- 
dents the courage of their convictions ? This is perhaps the most vital 
of all education’s responsibilities. Without this quality all else is 
meaningless. A man’s faith, his understanding of his fellows, his 
honor, his integrity, his love of country are all empty unless he has 
the courage of his convictions. The ultimate measure of a man is 
not what he says he believes but what beliefs he will fight for. Don’t 
ever try to avoid this test. Don’t ever think that you can become so 
well-educated that you are immunized from this test. 

I believe that modern American education can give a man faith, 
human understanding, honor, integrity, and love of country. It can 
give him the courage of these convictions. It can give him the desire 
to fight for their supremacy fearlessly and successfully with all his 
talents. This is American education’s ultimate contribution to the 
continuation of mankind’s upward material, spiritual, and intellec- 


tual progress to a greatness of civilization unparalleled in all history. 





A Poet in the Theater: Paul Claudel 


By WALTER A. STRAUSS 


Dr. Strauss contributed a study of another contemporary French dramatist, 
Jean Giraudoux, to the March 1955 number of the QUARTERLY. 


| aa CLAUDEL (1868-1955) is part of the brilliant constellation 
of men, all born between 1868 and 1871, who gave shape and 
direction to French literature between 1895 and 1925—André Gide, 
Paul Valéry, and Marcel Proust. Claudel, the oldest of the group, 


outlived the others, and his creative career spans more than sixty 


years. The greater part of these years of literary activity is paral- 
leled by his services as a consul and ambassador in New York and 
Boston, then in Peking, in Frankfurt and Hamburg, in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, in Tokyo, and in Washington. One is therefore not surprised 
that Claudel, a Catholic poet, is also ‘‘catholic” in his outlook. Yet 
like so many “exiles,” Claudel always remained intensely, nostalgic- 
ally, attached to his native region, the region of Tardes, in the 
vicinity of the city of Reims. 

The turning point in Paul Claudel’s literary career came in the 
year 1886. It was during the summer of that year that he discovered 
the poetry of Arthur Rimbaud, that dazzling meteor who flashed 
across the French literary scene between 1869 and 1874—between 
the ages of 15 and 20—leaving behind him the most extraordinary 
body of poetry ever composed by an adolescent. This young pagan, 
brimming with youthful energy, devoted himself to a kind of sys- 
tematic exploration of hallucinatory visions, producing the wildest 
and most enigmatically beautiful poems in French in the nineteenth 
century (setting aside the somewhat different enigma represented 
by Mallarmé). For Claudel, Rimbaud was a sort of revelation: the 
youthful hunger to possess the world totally, to merge with the é/an 
vital of nature, and thus to conquer all the joy that the human being 
is capable of experiencing. 


Elle est retrouvée ! 
Quoi? l’Eternité. 
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C’est la mer mélée 
Au soleil.* 


This fierce and fervent hunger for eternity in this life led Claudel 
to declare that Rimbaud was a “mystic in the savage state,” and this 
formulation does justice to both the animal ferocity and to the 
spiritual hunger in Rimbaud. But Claudel was not to move along 
the path of Dionysiac frenzy. In the same year, at Christmas, Clau- 
del experienced a religious conversion while hearing the Magnificat 
sung at Vespers at Notre-Dame de Paris. From that point on, Clau- 
del’s read is clearly staked out: to reorient the Rimbaldian energy 
within himself and to record, not so much the possession of the 
world, but the progressive recognition of the world order as seen 
from the vantage point of the Christian believer. This exploration 
was to occupy his mind and his pen for the next thirty-five years— 
the struggle was slow and difiicult—and can be said to reach its ful- 
fillment only with the ‘“‘cosmic’’ drama La Soulier de satin (The 
Satin Slipper). A letter written in 1917 by the poet bears witness to 
this quest: 


Poetry for me is the expression of strong and deep feelings, 


and secondly it is the instrument of that campaign of progres- 

sive evangelization of all the regions of my intelligence and 

of all the forces of my soul that I have been trying to pursue 
. since the day on which I was converted. 


In Claudel, the poet and the dramatist are inseparable. That is 
to say, Claudel’s lyric verse tends toward the dramatic, and his dra- 
matic verse gravitates toward the lyric. The first plays, written dur- 
ing the decade following his conversion, are partly under the sign 
of Rimbaud, partly under the sign of the symbolist reaction to nat- 
uralistic literature, especially the naturalistic theater. This was the 
period of the taciturn neo-romanticism practiced by Maeterlinck 
(Pelléas et Mélisande) and the ranting variety espoused by Rostand 
(Cyrano de Bergerac). The intent of these works was to restore 
poetry to the theater and to drive the “slice of life” off the boards. 
*] despair of rendering these brief, deceptively simple lines into adequate English: it is 
all a matter of sounds and rhythms that simply defy translation. The prose meaning is: 
“Tt is found again! What? Eternity. It is the sea mingled with the sun.” But the radiant 


joy of this outburst lies in the bright sonorities throughout and in the alliteration in the 
third line. 
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The attempt was premature, and Claudel’s contribution to it turned 
out to be negligible, since his first poetic dramas (Téte d’Or, La 
Ville, etc.) remained unperformed. The first important works by 


Claudel were stimulated by the poet-diplomat’s first mission to the 
Far East; the years 1900-1912 saw the publication of a fine group 
of prose poems entitled Connaissance de l'Est (The East I Know) 
and the great collection Cing Grandes Odes (Five Grand Odes), 
and the plays Partage de midi (Midday Share) and L’Annonce 
faite a Marie (The Tidings Brought to Mary). 

The literary catalyst operative in this change was Claudel’s close 
study of Aeschylus’ Oresteia, of which he began a translation in 
1893 that was completed in 1916. In Aeschylus Claudel found a 
kindred spirit: a dramatic poet whose concern appears to have been 
the theological reconciliation of various levels of opposing divine 
forces in the universe. Moreover, Aeschylus had solved the problem 
of lyrical drama admirably by building up great moral tensions in the 
Oresteia and allowing the Chorus to comment on them lyrically. 
After his discovery of Aeschylus Claudel’s work in the theater im- 
proves noticeably, and Partage de midi is actually the first in a group 
of four great stage works to come from Claudel’s pen between 1905 
and 1925. After L’Annonce faite a Marie Claudel set to work on a 
vast trilogy—L’Otage, Le Pain dur, Le Pere humilié—covering the 
historical period from 1812 to 1871. The next project, which occu- 
pied him about six years, was the immense Soulier de satin, com- 
pleted in 1925 and the culmination of his work in the theater. 

It is interesting to note that all these works for the theater are 
paralleled by a number of collections of lyric verse that serve as sup- 
plements to the dramatic writing. After Le Soulier de satin Claudel 
wrote nothing of major importance for the theater. A play like Le 
Livre de Christophe Colomb is essentially a variation upon the 
Soulier; yet it strikes out in a slightly different direction, which is 
no longer the spoken theater, but the musical stage. It is actually the 
libretto for a musical drama by Darius Milhaud. And similarly, 
Jeanne d’ Arc au bicher (Joan of Arc at the Stake) is a fine text for 
an oratorio, whose music was composed by Arthur Honegger. 

The history of Paul Claudel’s fortunes on the stage is a curious 
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one. The early lyrical dramas have always been regarded as unplay- 
able and have never been performed. This is undoubtedly correct but 
does not preclude the possibility of stage versions drawn from the 
original texts, because there is much in these works that is genuinely 


dramatic. The only play that has held the stage since its appearance 
is L’Annonce, one of Claudel’s most accessible and attractive works. 
Other plays, such as L’Otage and L’Echange (one of the best early 
plays), were occasionally performed in advance-guard theaters after 
1913. But the real triumph of Claudel in the living theater is due to 
the dedication and genius of Jean-Louis Barrault. Barrault refused 
to concur in the opinion that Claudel’s plays were not suited to per- 
formance, and began by tackling the most “impossible” of them 
all, Le Soulier de satin. In its original form, this play would have 
required some eight or nine hours for performance. Barrault, who 
was then with the Comédie Francaise, prevailed upon Claudel to 
shorten the original work to about half its length and directed this 
version in 1943, under the Occupation. The work, in its abbreviated 
form, was successful, and can be seen from time to time at the 
Comédie; it is a magnificent spectacle, lavishly staged and costumed, 
and thoroughly impressive. 

After Barrault left the Comédie to found his own troupe, he 
began negotiations with Claudel for permission to stage Partage de 
midi. The problem here was not so much that of making an unwieldy 
play stageworthy but that of overcoming Claudel’s scruples about 
offering the public a play that was so much a part of his private life. 
(The original publication had been a limited edition.) Barrault f- 
nally persuaded Claudel to release the work and to make several 
changes for stage presentation. The play was one of the many great 
successes that the Compagnie Madeleine Renaud - Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault offered the Parisian public during its 1948-49 season. 

With the performance of these major works, plus the dramas for 
the musical stage, Claudel’s name finally—after a long, long delay— 
‘arrived’ in the theater, and he has been hailed as one of the fore- 
most playwrights of our century. What is still needed is the produc- 
tion of a number of his minor plays, and performances (and, of 
course, translations) outside of France. Though some of the works 
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have been performed in Germany, Claudel’s dramas are still virtu- 
ally unknown in this country. 

As stated before, there is no clear-cut division between the lyric 
and the dramatic in Claudel. The poet sees the world in dynamic 
terms, in which each thing has its appointed place and corresponds 
to some meaning in the invisible world. The created world is contem- 
plated as the image of God, and the poet, a Christian Orpheus, 
becomes an interpreter who sings the praises of the total world 
(visible and invisible) in all its interrelationships: 

Let me sing the works of men and may each one find in my 
verses the things known to him. 
The poet, for Claudel, is not only a bard of the cosmos but also a 

scribe, taking the inventory of the visible world. 

Then what is the writer good for if not to keep the books? The 
whole process of inventory taking, with which the poet begins, is 
for Claudel an exciting process of progressive illumination of the 
symbolism of the universe, and culminates in a crescendo of vision 
and of joy: 


Hail then, O world new to my eyes, O world now total! 

O credo entire of things visible and invisible, I accept you 
with a catholic heart! 

Wherever I turn my head 

I envisage the immense octave of the Creation! 

The world opens and, as far as its span reaches, my eye 
traverses it from one end to the other. 

I have weighed the sun, the way a big sheep is weighed that 
two strong men suspend between their shoulders from a rod. 

I have counted the heavenly host and I have drawn up its 
roll, 

From the great Configurations bending over old man Ocean 

To the rarest fire swallowed up in the deepest. abyss, 

As well as the dark-blue Pacific where the whaler espies the 
air-spout of the whale like a white down. 

You are taken and from one end of the world to the other 
around Thee 

I have cast the immense net of my knowledge. 


That final word, connaissance, bears a surcharge of meanings for 


Claudel and constitutes one of the touchstones of his aesthetics. His 
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Art poétique contains a chapter “Traité de la Co-naissance au 
monde et de soi-méme,” containing a pun on the word connaissance 
(knowledge, cognition) and the coinage co-naissance (co-birth, 
simultaneous birth). The essay develops the equation “simultaneous 
birth = knowledge” in some detail: 
We are parts of a homogenous whole, and as we are simul- 
taneous-born to all of nature, we know it. 
Things are not only objects of cognition but elements of co- 
birth. They call forth and determine in the subject all the atti- 
tudes implied by its structure. They arouse in it an animated 
image: the symbol common to them. They provide it with the 
means to be simultaneous-born, to know itself with respect to 
them, and to produce and direct the force necessary to assure 
contact between the two terms. 
The significance of this concept for Claudel lies in the fact that it 
enables him to establish a link between man and nature, and between 
nature and God. For this reason he can refer to Creation as an “‘im- 
mense octave’”’ and can utilize a number of recurrent symbols in his 
poetry with sweeping effect; an example is his use of the tree as a 
symbol of man as a being rooted in the soil and aspiring to heaven, 
plus a number of associations that arise out of this image, such as 
the Gothic cathedral, or the Cross itself. Similarly, he can in one of 
his odes transform the Greek Muse into Divine Grace; or in the 


ode L’Esprit et l’eau explore the poetic meanings of the phrase “and 


the Spirit of God was on the face of the waters” and arrive at the 
all-embracing formulation: 

Thus the water continues the spirit and supports it and nour- 

ishes it, 

And between 

All your creatures up to thee there is a kind of liquid bond. 

The entire creation is bound together, bound to be together, obii- 
gated. And the poet becomes the bard of this universal harmony 
who offers it up for joyful contemplation. 

In a lecture given in Baltimore on “Religion and Poetry,’’ Claudel 
expressed the conviction that religion had three things to offer the 
poet: the sense of glory, “perhaps the greatest mover of poetry, 
because it is the expression of the deepest need of the soul, the voice 
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of joy and of life . . .".; an interpretation of the universe, enabling 
the poet to comprehend its pattern; and thirdly, the sense of drama, 
because we are, according to the Christian faith, “actors in a very 
interesting drama written by an infinitely wise and good author, a 
drama in which we play an essential part but in which it is impos- 
sible for us to know in advance the slightest turn that events will 
take.”” This conception of the earthly existence as drama is, of 
course, a concept familiar to the student of drama in the Christian 
era. It is already implicit in Saint Augustine’s drama of the soul, 
receives its most exquisite poetic expression in Dante’s Purgatory, 
and is the prevalent mode of the medieval theater. In the Eliza- 
bethan theater, ‘‘all the world’s a stage’ (though generally with 
secular emphasis), as it is in the Spanish baroque theater, especially 
in Calderon’s religious dramas. The drama that human beings are 
continually enacting moves toward a higher destiny, or destination; 
in its most sublime form it is analogous to the Crucifixion and be- 
comes its symbolic reénactment. This is also Claudel’s conclusion: 
“Religion has not only put drama into life; it has put at its end, into 
Death, the highest form of the drama that, for every true disciple 
of our Divine Master, is the Sacrifice.’”’ This orientation toward 
the tragic becomes manifest in Claudel’s major Christian dramas, 
L’ Annonce faite a Marie, the trilogy, and Le Soulier de satin. They 
represent, along with T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, the 
clearest examples of the revival of sacrifice tragedy in specifically 
Christian terms in our time. 

Claudel acknowledges himself the disciple of the Elizabethan and 
the Golden Age theaters. This means that his primary inspiration 
comes from conceptions of the theater that found little favor in his 
own country at the time when they were flourishing in England and 
Spain, and succeeded in making only a brief but tumultuous appear- 
ance in France during the Romantic period. Claudel’s three major 
Christian dramas thus renew contact with the non-classical periods 
in the history of the French theater. L’Annonce faite a Marie is 
Claudel’s modern treatment of the mystére (mystery-play) of the 
fifteenth century; L’Otage - Le Pain dur - Le Pére humilié are a 
vast chronicle of family and society; and Le Soulier de satin is an 
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enormous historical canvas spanning three continents and thus em- 
bracing all the significant areas relevant to the future of Christian 
culture in the West. Its vastness suggests plays like Antony and 
Cleopatra; its division into “days” may be regarded as a tribute to 
the jornadas of the Golden Age drama. All these plays center 
around the theme of sacrifice; and all of them have in common an 
interest in historical perspective that the Romantic drama had cul- 
tivated and bequeathed to subsequent generations of playwrights. 
The nexus between the tragic theme of sacrifice and the historic 
framework is provided by Claudel’s careful selection of three pe- 
riods in Western history during which Christianity was undergoing 
a crisis, the type of crisis that jeopardized the bonds between human 
beings and necessitated the free acceptance of sacrifice on the part 
of certain heroic individuals. The historical period chosen generally 
is viewed in “synthetic” terms: there is a certain amount of telescop- 
ing of chronology in order to provide a denser dramatic texture and 
also to prevent the plays from becoming documentary dramas or 
“period pieces.” This is particularly true of L’Annonce, whose stage 
directions specify a “moyen age synthétique’: the moment when 
Christianity seemed to be tottering, as the result of the Great 
Schism, the Hundred Years’ War, the feebleness of the French mon- 
archy, and a general sense of disorientation that seemed to presage 
the collapse of medieval culture. The leprosy that afflicts the two 
lovers, Violaine and Pierre de Craon, is symbolic of the spiritual and 
political disorder. A triumphant harmony is reéstablished by renun- 
ciation, humility, and sacrifice. Violaine’s father, a landowner, leaves 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, to help set things right again; 
Violaine herself, because she understands the significance of the lep- 
rosy, withdraws into a saintly renunciation. By the end of the play 
the English have been driven off French soil, the Schism is ended, 
and Charles VII has been crowned at Reims. Gothic cathedrals are 
being built once more, and Christendom has weathered the crisis. 
This all-too-radiant and almost facile optimism tends to mar the 
play, clothing it in a fairy-tale aura that is not entirely appropriate. 
This fact undoubtedly accounts for the continued popularity of 


L’ Annonce ; nevertheless, it is a work of great poetic beauty. 
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In Le Soulier de satin Claudel found the ideal atmosphere for his 
dynamic Catholicism. The historical setting here is a “‘synthetic”’ 
Counter-Reformation, and the point of reference is always Spain. 
Here we have the militant spirit of the Council of Trent and the 
Jesuits transformed into action and sparked by the é/an vital of the 
Renaissance. Claudel conjures up the energy and idealism of the 
conquistadores (he is himself a kind of latter-day conquistador!), 
the struggles with the Moslem world (the Battle of Lepanto takes 
place near the end of the play) ; he shows the world becoming one 
for the first time—the conquest of the Americas, the Spanish intru- 
sion into Northern Africa. Other European countries, such as 
France, Austria, and Italy, are represented; even the voice of the 
Far East is heard through a Japanese servant of Don Rodrigue. 
There is a veritable riot of color and movement, reminiscent of a 
Rubens canvas; comic and serious sequences alternate; the use of a 
Narrator is designed to involve the audience direct/y in the scenic 
action: the stage has become the world once more. In the midst of 
this busy world the two lovers, Don Rodrigue and Dona Prouhéze, 
meet briefly, fall in love, are separated, dispersed and even defeated 
in their quest for each other; and yet they arrive at an awareness of 
the impossibility of their union, of the necessity of their defeat, and 
discern their place in the order of the universe. They are defeated 
materially and victorious spiritually. Claudel’s acceptance of roman- 
tic love does not end in tears or suicide. Here again, as in L’ Annonce, 
individual and historical and spiritual crises converge in the triumph 
of an order established by Providence working through human 
beings. 

The judgment that Claudel offers of the nineteenth century in his 
trilogy is a good deal more somber. Since this work is a kind of medi- 
tation on the collapse of the ancien régime and the weakening of 
Christian influence in Western Europe, it is no longer a hymn of 
triumph; and Claudel appears to have realized that the historical 
proximity of events forbade the kind of synthesis that he could per- 
mit himself for the early fifteenth and late sixteenth centuries. The 


trilogy is not precisely an ill-tempered attack on the corruptions 
resulting from the French Revolution, the Napoleonic Empire, and 
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the political triumph of the bourgeoisie in France from 1830 on; 
rather, it attempts to answer the broader question why the monarchy 
and aristocracy lost their privileges, and what the believer's spiritual 
attitude must be in the face of incontrovertible facts. Here again the 
emphasis is on expiatory sacrifice for the sins committed by irrespon- 
sible ancestors. 

Whereas, L’Annonce, Le Soulier, and the trilogy are concerned 
with individual destinies in the context of a historical conflict of 
more or less universal proportions, Partage de midi is Claudel’s 
most personal play and also his finest tragedy. In a sense, it is Clau- 
del’s own Tristan und Isolde—at the same time a recasting of the 
legend of omnipotent (and adulterous) love and a critique of the 
romantic capitulation to its morbid and seductive blandishments. 
Whereas the lovers of the medieval legend give themselves up to 
the fatality of love, and the Wagnerian lovers, with a kind of logical 
consistency, annihilate themselves in love-death, Claudel sees the 
problem in ethical terms: “To see the good and yet to do evil—there 
is no greater misfortune in the world.” But he is aware of the temp- 
tations of violent eroticism. Only he makes his Tristan, Mesa, into 
a morose, God-haunted lover, whose weakness lies in his inability 
to follow his spiritual convictions steadfastly; and Ysé—the resem- 
blance of her name to the medieval Yseult is not accidental—lives a 
less intense life, since as a woman she needs to find masculine rather 
than divine security. There are only two other characters in this 
tightly-woven play (despite its length )—Ysé’s husband, De Ciz, an 
undistinguished, “conventional” adventurer, who lives primarily for 
the acquisition of material benefits through adventure ; and Amalric, 
a true adventurer, a sort of re-creation of Rimbaud, a pagan con- 
queror, who draws his very strength from the vitality of nature and 
of the sun. Ysé vacillates between the various types of security of- 
fered by each of the men and also between duty to De Ciz and desire 
for Amalric and Mesa. In the long run, she casts her lot with that 
of the morbidly erotic and spiritually tormented Mesa and accepts 
inevitable death with him. 


In this play Claudel’s free verse registers all the psychological 
tensions and the spoken nuances with great effectiveness and often 
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with startling beauty. Claudel’s poetry is primarily an oral poetry, 
utilizing sonorous sound patterns of variable length to denote word 
groups linked together by a common intellectual or emotional 
thread, in which the end of a line usually serves as a breathing mark. 
Partage, as well as Claudel’s lyric verse, is richly and carefully or- 
ganized around a number of converging images. The title itself is 
full of ambiguities: partage means “share, lot, apportionment” and 
may be taken to refer to the share given each man by destiny or the 
part he plays in the destiny of others, or it may refer to the “shar- 
ing’ of Ysé by three men; and midi may simply be “‘south,”’ since 
the action begins on the Indian Ocean, or it may mean the midpoint 
of life, since all the characters are about thirty-five years old; and 
also it refers to the life-giving sun, as contrasted with the nocturnal, 
morbid, erotic aspects of the two lovers. As a matter of fact, the 
tragedy moves from the high noon of life-acceptance to the midnight 
of life-rejection. This is only one example of the complexity of the 
imagery, and a close examination of the work shows other such 
image-complexes and an exciting interrelationship among these clus- 
ters. Moreover, Partage, despite its ‘‘romanticism,” is also the most 
“classical” play by Claudel from the point of view of structure, not 
only because of its density but also because it fulfills the Aristotelian 
criterion according to which the tragic hero should be afflicted with 
a tragic law—in this case, Mesa’s inability to rally himself to right 
action. 

If we wish to assess Claudel’s importance in the contemporary 
French theater—and by extension, in the modern theater in gen- 
eral— we must first grapple with two basic questions. (1) To what 
extent has Claudel’s poetic theater contributed to the possibility of 
creating a truly “‘poetic’’ theater in the twentieth century? (2) Is 


this kind of theater, by virtue of its religious character, likely to be- 


come more than a theater, namely, an instrument of spiritual leader- 
ship, making its appeal primarily to the devout and to those looking 
for an aesthetic outlet for devotion? 

The issue underlying the first question has been debated primarily 
in English-speaking countries, as a result of T. S. Eliot’s ardent 
championship of the poetic theater. The problem, however, is not 
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as acutely felt in France any longer, since it began to be debated as 
early as 1890, when Claudel was just beginning his career as a 
dramatist. By 1925, as the result of a serious, dedicated movement 
by Jacques Copeau, Charles Dullin, and Louis Jouvet, the concept 
of theater as ‘‘scenic play’ was already beginning to be accepted; it 
eventually brought about a modification of the naturalistic tech- 
niques prevalent in playwrighting and mise-en-scene. This fact is of 
great importance, it seems to me, since playwrights and directors in 
France were able to find (or better, create) a public responsive to 
non-naturalistic plays, without necessarily spurning theatrical real- 
ism altogether. In England and in the United States, on the other 
hand, partly because of the greater commercialization of the theater 
and partly because of the fact that the major playwrights on both 
sides of the ocean, Shaw and O'Neill, preferred to remain more or 
less within the naturalistic orbit, naturalism perpetuated itself, until 
T. S. Eliot found it necessary to advocate a poetic theater and to 
write a number of plays intended to bring the resources of rhythmi- 
cal and intensified language back to the stage. 


The French have made little effort in the last thirty years to bring 


verse into the theater (with the notable exception of Claudel) but 
have concentrated—successfully, I think—on creating a poetry of 
the theater (as Cocteau put it), that is to say, works of dramatic 
art that would produce a poetic effect even though written in prose. 
The works of Cocteau, Giraudoux, Obey, Montherlant, Camus, and 
Beckett prove that these experiments have been by and large reward- 
ing. If the theater in the second half of the twentieth century is to 
retain its vitality—in France as well as anywhere else—it will prob- 
ably have to follow this broader path, rather than the more narrow 
one staked out by Eliot. In this respect it is interesting to observe a 
kind of retreat by T. S. Eliot from the high poetic style of Murder 
in the Cathedral into the “everyday poetry” (another Cocteau 
phrase) of The Cocktail Party. To sum up, Claudel’s example in 
the theater shows two things: that verse may be used effectively and 
beautifully in the modern theater (and Murder in the Cathedral 
makes the same point in English), and that this verse must be pli- 


able, so as to be both poetic and prosaic, depending on the particular 
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circumstances of the dramatic action (and Eliot has not really suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating this in his most recent plays). 

The second question is more far-reaching. The theater, in order 
to be a truly viable institution, draws its energy from the life of 
which it partakes, providing an interpretation of and commentary 
upon it. Even though the origins of the theater lie in religious ritual ; 
and even though the theater from time to time has reflected a society 
that was organized around religious ideas or institutions (as in the 
Middle Ages or to a lesser extent during the Counter-Reformation), 
its development has nevertheless been away from ritual, as society 
has become more and more secularized. Our present world is secu- 
lar, and the theater reflects this state of affairs. This does not mean 
that the theater cannot concern itself with religious ideas or devout 
individuals—they have their place in our society—but it can never 
aspire to become a spiritual guide or a substitute for religion. This 
misguided tendency to make the theater into more than what it can 
legitimately claim to be is implicit in some of Claudel’s writings and 
becomes explicit in some of Claudel’s admirers. It sounds too much 
like the desperate attempt, since the end of the nineteenth century, 
to make art a substitute for religion, or to look upon art as insufh- 
cient if it is not religious. This is the result of a misguided mysticism 
that results in a converted art and a perverted religion. Its roots lie 
in the facile formulas of sex-plus-religion, of which Parsifal is the 
most noteworthy ancestor and much contemporary fiction the igno- 
ble progeny. Curiously enough, Claudel is an admirer of Parsifal; 
yet in all fairness it must be said that he avoided most of the Bay- 
reuth pitfalls, perhaps because he was a genuinely religious man and 
saw the spiritual existence of man in dramatic terms, whereas most 
of the modern practitioners are not really sincere. But the danger 
of turning the theatrical performance into a “Mass” meeting (as 
Eric Bentley puts it in Jn Search of Theater) is there. T. S. Eliot, 
on the other hand, appears to realize the distinction between ritual 
and drama and steers clear of ultra-theatrical ambitions. 

On the basis of the foregoing, I should like to propose that Clau- 
del’s finest work in the theater is Partage de midi, since it makes no 
pretense at being “more” than theater. The other plays discussed 
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are beautiful experiments that, despite their dramatic power, point 
in a direction that the theater cannot afford to follow. 

The place of Claudel as a lyric and dramatic poet is secure. 
Formed by French symbolism—the poetic quest into the nature and 
use of the symbol, during the second half of the nineteenth century— 
he was able to avoid the dangers of esotericism and aestheticism and 
make poetry once more into a universal language, without giving up 
altogether the prophetic and magical aspirations that the Romantics 
and Symbolists had (re-)introduced into poetry. And above all, 
Claudel’s verse is exalted and sonorous and opulent; it is the image 
of life seen as movement, and it recaptures in our time the swirling 
rhythms of one of Claudel’s favorite painters, Rubens; it possesses 
a complete symphonic register of tone-colors and dynamics, de- 
ployed for lyrical exuberance and for dramatic tension. This art, 
like Rubens’, like Beethoven's, is a great affirmation of the world 
and of human joy: 


No thing is useless since it serves to explain Paradise. 

Reunite the world into a single verse that ceases being a verse 
the moment it has been uttered, 

Expire it whole in a single breath, that transitory image of 
what cannot pass away, 

Render to God his universe complete in its form and in its 
morality. 


Behold the immensity, O poet, of these things to which you 
have consented ! 





Apologia pro Astrologia 


By Francis S. BENJAMIN, JR. 
Francis 8. Benjamin, Jr., A.B. (Bowdoin) '36, Ph.D. (Columbia) ’51, Assist- 


ant Professor of History, has specialized in the history of mediaeval science. 
He assisted Professor Lynn Thorndike in an edition of THE HERBAL OF 
RurFinus, 1946. 


HE PUBLICATION of Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus in 1543, 

like the later publication of Newton’s Principia (1687) and 
Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859), is often cited as a major 
turning point in the intellectual development of mankind, and, spe- 
cifically in this case, as a crucial event in the conquest of error by 
truth. This was not the first time that it had been conjectured that 
the sun was the center of the universe. The similar proposal of Aris- 
tarchus of Samos in the first half of the third century B. C. had 
gained some currency in the Greco-Roman world until the opposing 
geocentric hypothesis was revived by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, which 
drove it out of the lists. But from the time of Copernicus no serious 
reversion to Ptolemy was to retain credence. However, that his im- 
pact was as revolutionary as his title seems to me an overstatement. 
First of all might be pointed out some of the more obvious facts. 
Copernicus himself presented his conclusions only as an alternative 
hypothesis to the Ptolemaic theory and not necessarily as a provable 
physical explanation of celestial phenomena. He could do nothing 
more, since in his time the scientific instruments necessary for such 
proof were not yet invented. It was not until the discovery and per- 
fection of the telescope, a half-century or more later, that the heav- 
ens would yield some of their secrets to scientific investigation. And 
an even greater time was needed to formulate the physical laws to 
substantiate the observations. To this point cosmology must there- 
fore remain in the realm of hypothesis, and Miss Dorothy Stimson 
most correctly entitled her work The Gradual Acceptance of the 
Copernican Theory (1917). That the Copernican hypothesis ap- 
pears tous to have represented a new and truer departure is perhaps 


due more to its having simplified the ever-growing more complex 
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geometrical figures needed to ‘“‘save the phenomena”’ in the Ptole- 
maic hypothesis than to its essential verity. Yet this too is not wholly 
true, as Lynn Thorndike in the sixteenth-century volumes of his 


History of Magic and Experimental Science points out in his chap- 


ter on the Copernican theory. Apparently Copernicus had thought 
his new hypothesis would do away with the circles rotating on circles 
which were needed to explain the observedly non-circular movements 
of the planets in their courses and would return to the Aristotelian 
principle of uniform circular motion which was considered more per- 
fect. But as he struggled with the details he was soon disabused of 
this happy solution. Copernicus thought of himself as the corrector 
of the Ptolemaic theory from medieval accretions and errors rather 
than the innovator of a radically new hypothesis. For example, one 
of his later supporters, John Dee (1527-1608), is “called a keen 
champion of new hypotheses and Ptolemaic doctrine.” In discussing 
post-Copernican astronomy Thorndike points out that a distinction 
should be made between the new Copernican hypotheses and the 
Prutenic tables resulting from them which were composed by Eras- 
mus Reinhold, a champion of Copernicus. In many cases these tables 
were to be accepted although the hypotheses themselves were 
rejected. 

To illustrate the confusion that could arise and which led to the 
Copernican theory proliferating the problem rather than simplify- 
ing it for some time, a few examples may be given. For instance, 
even the Prutenic tables were eventually shown to be inaccurate, 
which led Tycho Brahe at the end of the century to question the 
validity of the Copernican hypothesis upon which they were based. 
Or the confirmation of Tycho’s scepticism, when the Gregorian cal- 
endar reformers went back to the Alfonsine tables of the thirteenth 
century as being more accurate. Or when later scientists, who for 
some reason or other wished to attack some other authority such 
as Aristotle or propound some pet theory of their own, made use 
of the Copernican hypothesis for this task either alone or in com- 
bination with that of Ptolemy. And finally Thorndike concludes that 
the appearance of the new star of 1572 was a greater shock to the 
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sensibilities of the scientific world of the sixteenth century than 
De Revolutionibus: 
Moreover, Copernicus had merely added another hypothesis 
and calculation in the attempt to explain observed and well- 
known facts. The star of 1572 was a new indisputable fact 
which upset more than one hoary and hallowed theory. 
Perhaps the main contribution that has been credited to the Co- 
pernican theory is that it ended the intellectual reign of astrology 
and relegated this “‘mediaeval science” to the third and lowest major 


division of Dante’s Jnferno. (One historian of science has pointed 


out that even those astrologers who accepted the Copernican theory 
were more concerned with changing their charts to agree with the 
new theory than with examining the theory itself.) That this is not 
true anyone who reads the newspapers knows, since most carry some 
kind of daily horoscope. Even if one dismisses this as mere charla- 
tanry played upon the ignorant and superstitious, a brief history of 
astrology and its claims might dispel some of the more erroneous 
beliefs about it. 

Traditionally ascribed to the Chaldeans, the invention of astrol- 
ogy in its conventional definition was merely the logical result of 
religio-scientific observations of celestial phenomena. The sun and 
moon appear early in the mythopoeic thought of primitive peoples, 
and once some regularity or periodicity of movement is observed, 
logical correlations rise to mind. Whether the earth is conceived of 
as flat or spherical, one of the most obvious conclusions is the deter- 
minative interrelationship of the heavens and the earth. Horoscopal 
astrology in particular is not very old. The earliest known zodiacal 
horoscope is a cuneiform text in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
which can be dated to April 29, 410 B. C. But perhaps the best 
example of a heaven-earth relationship in a scientific sense is the 
connexion of the moon and the tides, which was discovered by Posei- 
donius in the first century B. C. It does not seem surprising then that 
the nexus of man and natural phenomena should be asseverated 
throughout the ages. Even in a certain sense the Copernican hy- 
pothesis does not deny the uniformity of man and the universe. It is 
true that the geocentric hypothesis seems to emphasize the astro- 
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logical beliefs to a greater degree than the heliocentric; but as long 
as the world is conceived, whether ideationally or scientifically, as 


a homogeneity, some kind of determinism is bound to be accepted. 
In another respect, as long as causation remains validly operative, 
the same logical transfer will be made to the man-cosmos rela- 
tionship. 

As in the development of any science, greater sophistication and 
knowledge led to a shedding of its magico-religious swaddling 
clothes, but these were much easier to discard in physics, chemistry, 
and medicine, for instance, than in a science whose limits were still 
conjectural. If a sick person tends to be at his weakest during the 
early morning hours before dawn, may the cause for this be dis- 
missed as merely the bleakest hours of the day, or are there meteoro- 
logical, that is, ultimately astrological-astronomical, factors in- 
volved? This is well represented in the early history of medicine, 
a branch of which called iatromathematics attempted to connect 
astrological observations with the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
eases. It is true that we think of astrology mainly as a prognostic 
science, and it is this side of it which is usually categorically rejected, 
but it might be better if we use the definition which was current in 
the Middle Ages, and which made no distinction between the two 
terms astronomia and astrologia in a generic sense, but instead 
used two qualifying adjectives with one of the two terms to so dis- 
tinguish: theoretica and practica. 

Now “practical astronomy” means exactly what it sounds like. 
Let me illustrate from a fourteenth-century work by Nicole Oresme. 
Here astrology is used in the generic sense, but if the theoretical is 
eliminated, there are left the natural powers of the heavenly bodies, 
their revolutions and conjunctions, from which ‘“‘judgments”’ can be 
made, and nativities and attempts to predict a man’s fortune without 
controverting the will. All these Oresme accepts as legitimate. How- 
ever, his two final categories, divination from present celestial phe- 
nomena and “‘elections’’ or choices (such as beginning a journey, 
building a house), he dismisses as beyond reason, experience, and 
authority, the chief criteria for judgment of his time, and not too 
far from our own concepts of criteria. If then this is a satisfactory 
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working definition, we must reorient our idea of what astrology is. 


Oresme would laugh with us at the solemn pronouncement of 
Augustus that he too had observed as many vultures as Romulus 
had when he founded the city of Rome. (Maybe Augustus would 
also have laughed.) He might not laugh at the sceptical remark of 
Vespasian on his deathbed, ‘‘Vae, puto, deus fio” (Alas, I think I 
am becoming a god), referring to his probable deification, perhaps 
in the form of a star, soon after his demise. But we must remember 
too that Vespasian drove the astrologers out of Rome because of 
the possibly disruptive effects of their predictions on the political sta- 
bility of the state. Vespasian here was following the lead of Augus- 
tus, who issued the first general law against astrology throughout 
the empire in A. D. 11. (There had been earlier examples of expul- 
sions of astrologers, but they were usually tied to specific events.) 
Although this remained in effect until the end of the Empire, very 
few cases of trials on this charge have come down to us until the 
triumph of Christianity in the fourth century. Then a more concen- 
trated effort against all forms of magic and divination was put into 
operation. But I will let St. Thomas Aquinas speak an authoritative 
word for the church later on. 

F. H. Cramer, in his monograph on astrology in Rome during 
the Republic and Principate, divides it into fatalistic and catarchic, 
the latter implying a strong but not determinative influence upon the 
individual. This then would be similar to the permissive category of 
Oresme. Its introduction into Rome during the late Republic he 
credits to the Stoics and their deterministic beliefs, although not all 
the successors of Zeno were willing to accept the ultimate logic of a 
doctrine of Fate. Cicero, an admirer of the Stoics but perhaps better 
described as an eclectic, in his De Divinatione lists the usual argu- 
ments against astrology which were to appear and reappear again 
and again. Some of the more familiar are: twins have different des- 
tinies; the sense of sight is fallible; the time of conception, which is 
the correct moment for centering observations rather than of birth, 
is virtually impossible to determine; environment is an important 
factor as well as other natural phenomena besides the stars, and 
therefore should be taken into account. Perhaps the classic instance 
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in support of astrology was Augustus’s astute use of the comet of 
44 B. C. which appeared for a week during the games consecrated 
to Julius Caesar after his assassination, and which Augustus led the 


people to believe was the soul of Caesar ascending to heaven. Al- 
though many other examples of the Roman attitude might be noted, 
the most extreme occurs in a classroom exercise ascribed to Quin- 
tilian. Here a son as a would-be suicide appears before the Senate 
seeking the right to proper burial because an astrologer at his birth 
had prophesied he would kill his father. (The father also appears 


in the speech arguing against his son.) The felo-de-se-to-be in the 
course of his speech makes one of the clearest expressions of a deep 
belief in astrology: 


I know nothing that could be more certain than the genius of 

this veracious art which says what will be and then effects what 

it has said. Nature, reason, and experience prove the existence 

of the art of astrology 

certain science. 

If this is a blind and hortatory defense of this science, the classic 
defense is in the introduction to Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos or Quadri- 
partitum, written in the first half of the second century: 

Of the means of prediction through astronomy, O Syrus, two 

are the most important and valid. One, which is first both in 

order and in effectiveness, is that whereby we apprehend the 
aspects of the movements of sun, moon, and stars in relation to 
each other and to the earth, as they occur at any time; the sec- 
ond is that in which by means of the natural character of these 


phenomena themselves we investigate the changes which they 
bring about in that which they surround. 


Ptolemy then goes on to elaborate this thesis, which was to remain 
the standard text. A contemporary of his, and also an Easterner, 
Lucian of Samosata, was at the same time with his ‘profound scep- 
ticism’’ making “highly polished but deadly attacks” on all religions 
and beliefs, astrology included. In his Thirtieth Dialogue of the 
Dead, Sostratus, a robber, convinces Minos, the supreme judge of 
the dead, that Fate not himself is to blame for his criminal acts. 
Similarly in another essay Lucian states the anti-astrological position 
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which was to be followed by all future abhorrers of this science, 
when he says: 
They [Mars and Jupiter] are not at all interested in the affairs 
of men with which they have nothing in common, but accom- 
plish their courses independently revolving through necessity. 
The advent of Christianity did little to stem the tide. As fast as 
one head was cut off two sprang in its place. ‘‘Nothing new under 
the sun” could be found to bring victory any closer for one side or 
the other. If the church detested and protested against astrology, 
she could do no better than absorb it and end up by agreeing with 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa Theologica in his answer to the 
question, Whether fate is in created things: 
This is what Boethius says: ‘Fate is worked out when divine 
providence is served by certain spirits, whether it is by the soul, 
or by all nature itself which obeys Him, whether by the heav- 
enly movements of the stars, whether by the angelic power, or 
by the ingenuity of the demons, whether by some of these, or 
by all, that the chain of fate is forged.’ Of each of these things 
we have spoken above. It is therefore manifest that fate is in 


the created causes themselves, as assigned by God to the pro- 
duction of their effects. 


The chief difference here is the injection of God as the prime 
mover behind natural phenomena. Dante infers this Thomistic po- 
sition in the Paradiso, where the various stages of blessedness are 
symbolized by the planets, provided we keep this symbolism in a 
Christian context. 


Since I wish to end somewhere near in time to where I began, 
I shall discontinue piling Pelion upon Ossa, but it might not be amiss 
to interject here that not even our own world is without champions 
of astrology. To those of you who recall the twenties, the name and 
fame of Evangeline Adams should be familiar. The library copy of 
her autobiography, The Bowl of Heaven, was published in 1930 
and is in the ninth printing since its first publication four years ear- 
lier. In this Miss Adams recounts her extraordinary success as an 
astrologer, with a wealth of convincing examples and an impressive 
list of satisfied patrons, from J. P. Morgan, to whom she taught 
astrology, to Enrico Caruso, Tallulah Bankhead, and many others. 
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In conclusion she states her own belief concerning astrology, which 
is somewhat short of the fatalistic: 


Astrology must be right. There can be no appeal from the Infi- 
nite. But the horoscope does not pronounce sentence. It places 
mankind on probation. . . . It shows tendencies rather than 
deeds. Tendencies may be unavoidable; deeds are what the 
individual makes them according to his success in overcoming 
bad tendencies and strengthening good ones. Man can be the 
master of his Fate. 

If we now move back to the sixteenth century where we began, 
“plus ca change plus c’est la méme chose.” In chapters on the 
history of astronomy after Copernicus, Thorndike indicates no con- 
siderable lessening of interest in astrology. For instance, in that 
chapter which deals with adversaries of astrology Thorndike can 
only say with caution that the number of treatises published against 
astrology does not necessarily signify the rejection of all influence of 
the stars. It may only suggest an increasing opposition to astrology. 

And now in conclusion may I bring the reader forward to a book 
by John Partridge which was published in 1693. It has the custom- 
ary lengthy title of that time which was, as can be seen, self-explana- 
tory in intent: 


Opus reformatum: or, a Treatise of Astrology in which The 
Common Errors of that Art are Modestly Exposed and Re- 
jected. With an Essay towards the Reviving the True and 
Ancient Method laid down for our Direction by the Great 
Ptolomy [sic|; and more agreeable to the Principles of Motion 
and Nature, than that commonly Practiced and Taught. In 
Two Parts. 
As the title implies, Partridge would have been a champion of the 
Ancients in the battle of the books. A quick perusal of the contents 
confirms this, with Ptolemy, the master teacher in his Quadripar- 
titum, the astrological bible, well in the lead, followed by the leading 
Arabian writers on the subject, and even one reference noted to 
Guido Bonatti, court astrologer to the Hohenstaufen Frederick II. 
The chief object of his spleen is one J. Gadbury, a contemporary of 
Partridge, whose ‘‘erroneous”’ Nativity of Oliver Cromwell is the 
casus belli, followed by correction and castigation of such well- 
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known sixteenth-century astrologers as Cardan and Hemminga. 
But let us permit Partridge to present his own case by a few selec- 
tions from this work: 


To the Readers. Gentlemen, Tho I have here detected and dis- 
covered divers Errors in the Study and Practice of Astrology 
especially in that Part of it that concerns Nativities. ... Nor 
would I have any one think, that I intend to destroy the Art 
of Astrology by what I have here done; no, I do assure you, 
that this is the least of my thoughts; nor would I impair any 
part of it that I judge useful and serviceable, either for its Sup- 
port or Reputation. But my real Intent and Design is to excite 
the Lovers of this Contemptible Science, to refine it, and make 
it more coherent in its Principles, and more certain in its Use 
and Practice, than it is at present... . I do not pretend, that 
either the Matter or Method is either of them new, but only 
the old ones revived; and to say the truth, it is so old, that I 
can safely say, it is forgot, and the whole of it will seem strange 
to this Age And to this end, it is not a rush matter what 
your Principles are, whether Geocentrick, Heliocentrick, or 
Selenocentrick. . . . And whatever your Assertions are of its 
being forbidden in Sacred Writ, they are really false, and do 
not anymore prohibit that, than the Command given to the 


Prophet Hosea to Marry a Whore, did justify Whoredom. .. . 
But your great Objection that makes it Ridiculous and Scandal- 
ous, I must acknowledge is too true, That many of its Pretend- 
ers tell the World they can do things that are impossible, and 
under the pretence of Astrology act abundance of Villanies. 


But if this is too partisan a justification, who could be a better 
apostle of reason and progress than Voltaire, who, besides occa- 
sional references to astrology in his history of Louis XIV and his 
history of China, included two brief articles, one on astrology and 
one on astronomy, in his Philosophical Dictionary. In the first article 
Voltaire rejects astrology, not because it is impossible but because 
experience has shown that predictions are contradictory or can be 
flatly refuted, and cites from his own life: 


The celebrated Comte de Boulainvilliers and an Italian named 
Colonna, who had a great reputation in Paris, both predicted 
to me that I would inevitably die at 32. I have been sufficiently 
spiteful by deceiving them for 30 years, [ Voltaire was 62 when 
he wrote this] for which I ask their humble pardon. 
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The same sort of argument is also used in the second article, al- 
though the logical statement drawn from the Socinians appealed to 
Voltaire’s mind, namely: since the future does not exist, it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to see in the present what is not. However, one 
final sentence from Voltaire must be added: 


If [astrological] predictions are no longer made, it is not the 
fault of the art but its practitioners. 


I am sure Voltaire would be glad to know that sixteen centuries be- 
fore him the great medical summist, Galen of Pergamun, said: 


To prove that a knowledge of astrology is necessary, the au- 
thority of the Stoics is itself sufficient. . .. If some one has acted 
negligently in his calculations . . . in him, not in the subject- 
matter [astrology] would lie the fault, if things afterwards 
happened otherwise than he predicted. 


Perhaps by ending as I have, I may seem to have stacked the cards 
for astrology, but in my own defense I can do no better than cite 
Cramer’s conclusion on the triumph of astrology in antiquity: 


What was it that made fatalist astrology survive in the face of 
so persistent, so long continued onslaughts from the best minds 
of the Greek world? ... It was the faith in reason. No other 
Greek sect had committed itself so firmly to the concept that 
reason alone ruled the universe and every atom in it, as had the 
Stoics. .. . The cosmos functioned—as the eighteenth and even 
nineteenth century western scientists assumed once more—like 
a supremely well designed machine constructed on rational 
principles and governed by the rational “laws of nature” alone. 
It was a universe made for scientists and enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by them. 





Bottom: The Third Ingredient 


By Witu1AM B. DILLINGHAM 
William B. Dillingham, A.B.’55, M.A.’56, is an Instructor in English. 


Midsummer Night's Dream is considered by most critics as 
Atte best of Shakespeare's early comedies. Professor Hardin 
Craig has stated that “‘it has courtly interest, popular appeal, and a 
marvelous ingenuity of plot construction; there is no better managed 
multiple plot in the range of Elizabethan drama.” The “marvelous 
ingenuity of plot construction” is reflected in the interweaving of 
several separate plots with unusual deftness: the coming wedding 
of Theseus and Hippolyta; the love tangle of Demetrius, Helena, 
Lysander, and Hermia; the quarrel of Oberon and Titania; and the 
theatricals of the affable Bottom and his troupe. Perhaps no other 
work by Shakespeare so clearly reflects the great poet’s genius for 
forming a beautiful and aesthetically pleasing whole from a multi- 
tude of seemingly heterogeneous materials. The magic of fairyland, 
the ‘courtly interest’”’ of antiquity, and the ‘‘popular appeal” of a 
comical group of Elizabethan craftsmen are elements among which 
there is a wide disparity. Yet Shakespeare has fused them into a 
unity the formal artistry of which is superb. “The very incongruities, 
anachronisms, contradictions, and impossible juxtapositions of 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” writes Harold C. Goddard, “and the 
triumphant manner in which the poet reduces them to a harmony, 
are what more than anything else make this play a masterpiece.” 

The chief line of action in the drama is, of course, the plot con- 
cerning the four lovers which ends in marriage for all of them. It is 
generally supposed that Shakespeare wrote 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream for a wedding festivity in high society. His problem thus 
appears to have been the creating of a comedy of light fancy cen- 
tered around a love plot. He placed its scene in the classical long ago 
and far away and created a romantic fairyland as a second ingredient 
to cast a dreamy atmosphere about the play. But another element 
was needed to supply the connecting link between a distant world of 
myth and fancy and the Elizabethan world of reality. And this neces- 
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sary third ingredient is none other than Nick Bottom, the weaver. 
The comical Bottom and his group of mechanicals represent the 
commonplace, the verisimilar, that serve as the link connecting the 
kingdom of fairies and the realm of classical antiquity with the 
everyday world. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, faced with the same 
problem of making the fantastic acceptable, wrote: ‘“. . . it was 
agreed, that my endeavours should be directed to persons and char- 
acters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to transfer from 
our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth suf- 
ficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing sus- 
pension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.” 
With the introduction of Bottom and his fellows into 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Shakespeare gave to the play that “semblance of 
truth’’ necessary to win for it the “poetic faith” of its audience. 

In great part 4 Midsummer Night's Dream consists of the ele- 
ments of fancy. Coleridge’s comment on the play expresses what is 
perhaps a universal feeling: “O! what wealth, what wild ranging, 
and yet what compression and condensation of, English fancy!” 
With a setting in ancient Athens, with romantic, capricious lovers, 
a Duke and his Amazon bride-to-be, a richness of fancy is almost 
inevitable. To add to the imaginative quality of the subject matter, 
Shakespeare has used his skill as a poet to fill the work with appro- 
priate sense impressions. The frequent repetition of certain words, 
for example, “moon,” “dreams,” and “eyes,” that carry along with 
them a kind of magical quality subtly impresses upon the mind a 
sense of lightness and fancy. Various colors and the names of many 
flowers recur throughout the play with the exception of those sec- 
tions devoted entirely to Bottom and his friends. In these sections 
there is, as Hardin Craig has pointed out, a straightforward, down- 
to-earth prose dialogue instead of the rhymed couplets, lyrical meas- 
ures, or blank verse found elsewhere in the play. In Act I, scene i, 
for example, the word “eyes” is used nine times and ‘‘moon”’ is used 
five times. But in the second scene, devoted to Bottom and the crafts- 
men, ‘eyes’ is mentioned only once, and “‘moon”’ is not used at all. 
The elaborately embellished poetry in the first scene is also in direct 
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contrast with the unadorned prose of the second scene. Hermia, in 
promising Lysander that she will meet him in the wood, says: 


My good Lysander! 
I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 
By his best arrow, with the golden head, 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves, 
And by that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen 
When the false Troyan under sail was seen, 
By all the vows that ever men have broke 
(In number more than ever women spoke), 
In that same place thou hast appointed me 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 


A few lines later Lysander, telling Helena of his and Hermia’s plan 
to elope, says: 


To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wat’ry glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass 
(A time that lovers’ flights doth still conceal), 
Through Athens gates have we devis’d to steal. 
These are representative examples of the very highly polished po- 
etry of scene i and, indeed, of the entire play with the exception of 
the dialogue of Bottom and the other craftsmen. The scenes, such 
as scene ii of Act I, given over exclusively to the mechanicals, are 
thus effective in giving us relief from the highly embellished poetry 
and elaborate flights of fancy in the other scenes, in bringing the 
work, so to speak, back to earth. In scene ii the naked, direct dia- 
logue is in striking contrast to what goes before it. Bottom, not 
gifted with the poetic skill of Lysander, speaks of plans for the 
rehearsal of their play with directness and comical simplicity: 
Bottom. We will meet; and there we may rehearse most ob- 
scenely and courageously. Take pains; be perfit. Adieu. 
Quince. At the Duke’s Oak we meet. 
Bottom. Enough. Hold, or cut bowstrings. 
After the departure of Bottom, we are again transported, in Act 


II, scene i, into a realm of fancy, this time into fairyland. The scene 


has changed from Quince’s house in Athens to a wood, a proper 
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place for fairies. A richness of sense impression dominates the scene. 
Among the colors mentioned are green, gold, crimson, yellow, milk- 
white, and purple. There is a wealth of flower images: 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 
Scene i of Act II ends with Oberon’s orders to Puck to place a magic 
potion on the eyes of the sleeping Queen and on Demetrius’ eyes. 

The next scene continues in the fairy world with the fairies sing- 
ing their queen to sleep. Complication in the main plot is created as 
Puck places the magic potion upon the eyes of Lysander rather than 
upon Demetrius for whom it is meant. Lysander awakes, immedi- 
ately falls in love with Helena, and leaves Hermia sleeping in order 
to pursue his newly found love. The entire scene is a fanciful flight 
into the world of romantic, capricious love. 

But this flight into fancy is not allowed to go unchecked. It is time 
for a return to the world of the commonplace. In Act III, scene i, 
Bottom and his company come forward for the rehearsal of their 
play. The embellished poetry of the previous scene again gives way 
to the low prose of the craftsmen. The result is one of the most 
amusing scenes in all of Shakespeare’s comedies. Bottom seems to 
know all the answers in directing drama. He is convinced that the 
acting of his group will be of such a realistic quality that the ladies 
will be frightened by various elements in the play, such as the lion. 
But he not only clearly discerns the problems at hand, he is ready 
also with solutions. He tells his comrades that the actor playing the 
‘“‘must name his name, and half his face must be seen through 
the lion’s neck, and he himself must speak through, saying thus, or 
to the same defect: ‘Ladies,'—or ‘Fair Ladies,—I would wish you’ 
—or ‘I would request you’—or ‘I would entreat you—not to fear, 
not to tremble. My life for yours! If you think I came hither as a 
lion, it were pity of my life. No! I am no such thing. I am a man as 
other men are.’ And there, indeed, let him name his name and tell 
them plainly he is Snug the joiner.”’ Bottom is ready on all technical 
problems to offer his most excellent advice. In this scene Bottom also 
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shows his most important talent: that of being as much at home 
with the fairies as among his fellow workers. As Hazlitt has ob- 
served: “He is ready to undertake any thing and every thing, as if 
it was as much a matter of course as the motion of his loom and 
shuttle. He is for playing the tyrant, the lover, the lady, the lion.” 
And, I may add, the ass when necessary. This trait is of paramount 
importance in the structure of the play. Concerning Bottom’s func- 
tion, John Palmer has written: “It is Bully Bottom who, by reason 
of his special quality, holds firmly together the gossamer structure 
of that most aery fabric of a vision which is Shakespeare’s ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’.”’ For Bottom serves not only to furnish 
comic relief, but, as he moves in and out of the various levels of the 
play, he helps to tie these levels together. In this scene (Act III, 
scene i) he enters the fairy kingdom. He is prepared for any and 
all occasions and is surprised at nothing that happens. His head 
transformed to that of an ass by the mischievous Robin Goodfellow, 
Bottom wanders in the wood singing his song. As he comes upon the 
sleeping queen of the fairies, she awakes at the sound and, because 
of the magic potion placed upon her eyes by Robin, she immediately 
declares her love for him. This is one of the “impossible juxtapo- 
sitions’ mentioned by Mr. Goddard: a fairy queen and a clowning 
weaver with an ass’s head. But Bottom is master of all situations. 
To Titania's declaration of love he casually comments: “Methinks, 
mistress, you should have little reason for that. And yet, to say the 
truth, reason and love keep little company together now-a-days. The 
more the pity that some honest neighbours will not make them 
friends. Nay, I can gleek upon occasion.”’ There is here the inter- 
weaving of the airy level of fairyland with the level of the common- 
place, and the “impossible juxtaposition’? becomes casual and nat- 
ural, thanks to the indispensable Bottom and his imperturbable 
nature. 

Scene ii of Act III presents the young lovers in all the confusion 
brought about by Puck’s misuse of his magic potion. Oberon and 
Puck wander in and out of the scene and finally are able to cause 
the lovers to fall asleep and to correct the mishaps that have taken 
place. There is a great deal of repetition of the “magic” words that 
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recur so often in the play. In this scene, which deals almost entirely 
with the lovers, the word “eyes” is mentioned nineteen times. To 
Shakespeare’s Elizabethan audience (as, indeed, to a twentieth-cen- 
tury audience), the eye was the symbol of romantic love, or love 
engendered in fancy and emotion rather than in ‘“‘cool reason.’ The 
love of Theseus and Hippolyta is seasoned by experience, reason, 
and maturity. There has been none of the confusion and chaotic 
fancy of romantic love involved in their courtship. This, however, 
is not the case with the four young lovers, who are used by Shake- 
speare to symbolize and, to a large extent, to ridicule romantic love. 
Theseus appropriately comments in Act V: 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 
And the words of Bottom, who is wiser than he may first appear 
to be, that “reason and love keep little company together now-a- 
days,” also point to a ridiculing of the fanciful, romantic passion 


which possesses Titania and the young mortals. The very frequent 


mention, therefore, of ‘‘eyes,” the symbol of romantic love, at once 
emphasizes the theme throughout the play and thus serves as a uni- 
fying device to tie in the various parts under a central theme. 
Titania and Bottom continue their courtship, in scene i of Act LV, 
and Bottom, who is being served by that distinguished group of 
fairies, Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed, has only 
one want—“‘a bottle of hay.’’ As Titania and Bottom fall asleep, 
Oberon comes upon the scene, takes the spell from Titania and 
wakes her. He then restores Bottom to his original countenance. 
The Duke and Hippolyta come upon the sleeping lovers and wake 
them. Demetrius perhaps expresses the feeling of the audience when 
he says: 
These things seem small and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 
But the function of Nick Bottom is to stabilize “these things’ and 
to bring the audience back to a familiar world. Immediately after 
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the courtly group leaves, Bottom awakes with ‘‘When my cue comes, 
call me, and I will answer.”’ His “cue” has come and he is ready and 
able to “answer” by fusing his indispensable ‘‘semblance of truth” 
into the action at a time when it is needed. The setting is changed in 
this last scene of Act IV from the wood to Quince’s house, where 
Bottom finally arrives and urges the company to prepare for their 
forthcoming performance. Once again his advice is invaluable: “In 
any case, let Thisby have clean linen; and let not him that plays the 
lion pare his nails, for they shall hang out for the lion’s claws. And, 
most dear actors, eat no onions nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet 
breath; and I do not doubt but to hear them say it is a sweet comedy. 
No more words. Away! go, away!” 

In the one long scene that comprises Act V, all the various levels 
are brought together in Shakespeare’s symphony-like drama to af- 
ford a sort of grand finale. The scene begins with a discussion by 
Hippolyta and Theseus of the tales related by the young lovers. 
And the comedy ends with the revels of the fairies, singing and 
dancing, and with Robin Goodfellow’s request that: 

If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended— 

That you have but slumb’red here 

While all these visions did appear. 
Between these two levels comes the play enacted by Bottom and his 
troupe. And a marvelous play it is indeed, with Pyramus, Thisby, 
Wall, Lion, and Moonshine playing their parts to perfectio . The 
last long scene, then, is divided into three parts: the first part is 
devoted to Theseus, Hippolyta, and the young lovers; the second 
part to Bottom and the actors; and the third part to the fairies. 

Bottom’s function is thus two-fold in the structure of 4 Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. First, he is the link that connects the world 
of the imagination and romantic antiquity with the world of reality. 


He supplies that “‘semblance of truth” necessary for a “willing sus- 


pension of disbelief.” Second, he is a kind of liaison between the 
different levels of the play. He moves from the magical realm of 
fairies into the stately court of the Duke of Athens and back to his 
own world of the commonplace and the comical with perfect ease. 
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Of the company of actors, Bottom is the only one who has any direct 
correspondence with the level of classical antiquity. He has no scru- 
ples about correcting Demetrius’ statement at the end of their inter- 
lude, that Wall is left to bury the dead. Starting up, he says, “No, 
I assure you; the wall is down that parted their fathers.” Also, he 
is the human being in the play who has direct contact with the fairies. 
Flute’s remark in the last scene of Act IV is true not only of “a 
tedious brief scene of young Pyramus and his love Thisby,”’ but also 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream in general. Of Bottom he says: 
“If he come not, then the play is marr’d.” 
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EOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY—these are the forces that have 
G shaped European industry into the patterns along which it 
has developed. Lacking an understanding of these facts of nature, 
it would not be possible to comprehend the development of Europe’s 
industrial plant. Europe’s geographical and physical problems are 
three: (1) high population density, (2) shortage of arable land, 
and (3) lack of substantial raw materials. 

At the risk of repeating the obvious, it must be mentioned that 
Western, or the free Europe this side of the Iron Curtain covers an 
area of 1.5 million square miles, or about half that of the United 
States. Into this area are crowded more than 300 million people, 
nearly twice as many as in our own country. In terms of population 
density, America has 55 people per square mile, Europe has 220, 
or four times the number in the United States. In certain nations, 
such as England, Belgium, and the Netherlands, nearly 700 people 
are crammed into each square mile of living area. 

A great portion of the land in Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Italy is mountainous and non-tillable. Much of Spain 
is desert. Europe’s early progress was made possible by fairly large 
mineral resources of coal and iron, now seriously depleted through 
centuries of exploitation. Iron ore, except for that in northern Swe- 
den, is of poor quality; coal deposits are marginal and found in thin 
seams. There is little oil, so that petroleum deposits ‘‘east of Suez” 
are vitally needed to drive European factories and transport. 

In order to pay for her needed imports of raw materials, Europe 


must literally ‘export or die.” To explain the urgency of the Euro- 
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pean export-import position, the following comparisons of her needs 
can be made: , 
Imports Exports 
Foodstufts. . ; ' ; ; 34% 10% 
Manufactured products. , 15 74 
Raw materials. ; : : 51 16 


For years after World War II ended, much of Europe lay devas- 
tated and ruined. Not until 1948, when the Marshall Plan was 
begun, did Europe start to make an industrial comeback. Marshall 
Plan funds supplied the capital necessary to rebuild the factories 
destroyed or become obsolescent during the war years. In 1948, 
Europe’s immediate needs were for mortar, bricks, and machinery 
to refurbish industry and rebuild ruined factories and cities. 

Now, when one country gives money to another, such money is 
given, not in the form of fresh greenbacks, but rather in the form 
of credits, to buy food, machinery, or whatever else is required. 
Similarly, a government as such has no use for machinery, which 
must be doled out to individual business firms on the basis of their 
needs. Later on, the businesses are required to pay in the currency 
of their own countries for whatever assets they may have received. 
These payments, of course, funnel back to the central governments 
of their native countries, so that eventually the government does re- 
ceive the money, but the repayment process may require many years. 

The American government attached certain strings to Marshall 
Plan gifts, insisting that a certain percentage of the grants be 
used for long-term development. Educational programs and similar 
projects were designed to bring some degree of codperation into 
historically divided Europe. One of the more successful of these pro- 
grams has been the setting up of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), with headquarters in Paris, pres- 


ently staffed with 700 employees drawn from all over Europe. The 


objective of the OEEC is to promote economic integration among 


its sixteen member countries, most of them smaller in land area than 
the state of Georgia. 
One of OEEC’s most important achievements has been the estab- 


lishment of a European Payments Union which acts as a clearing 
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house for the settlement of trade debts between European countiics 
as well as a good share of the debts of the rest of the world. Other 
objectives are the exchange of technical ideas in industry, agricul- 
ture, and transportation, the settlement of customs problems, build- 
ing up reliable economic and trade statistics, none of which tasks 
had been attempted before the OEEC came into existence. Each of 
the European member countries, as well as the United States, con- 
tributes toward the OEEC’s support. 

In 1954 I was sent to Europe on an educational program to act 
as an “expert,” as I immediately became known in Europe, in the 
field of cost accounting and budgetary control. Another chap with 
considerable experience in industrial engineering went along with 
me; together we traveled 20,000 miles around Europe, holding 
seminar courses with European industrialists in eight different coun- 
tries. In each country local experts traveled with us. 

As an outgrowth of our seminars, we left behind some publica- 
tions based upon case experiences, and these were translated into 
French, Flemish, Italian, and German. We also succeeded in getting 
together a number of accountants, who, while engaged in similar 
occupations, had never before seen one another. No organizations 
similar to CPA or cost accounting societies exist in Europe. It has 
never been a continental custom to exchange information of any 
kind. Why help your competitor out? 

For example, in Essen, Germany, we spoke before a group of coal 
barons who were interested in the problems of capital investment 
and depreciation. I showed them some charts I had obtained from 
the Standard Oil Company of Ohio which described that firm’s 
method of determining whether or not to make an investment in a 
new facility. I went into some detail; when I had finished, the group 
leader smiled, shook his head and remarked, “I had heard about the 
frankness of American industry, but I never thought they would go 
this far in revealing their secrets to each other.”’ 


Although this paper deals with European industry, there is really 


no such thing as ‘European industry.” Europe is made up of a group 
of countries, each with different characteristics, each having its own 
methods and standards of performance. The best craftsmen on the 
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continent are found in northern Italy and Switzerland. West Ger- 
many runs these countries a close second and further has mastered 
some of the techniques of mass production; the French and Belgians 
cannot make precision products at all. 

Even in Scandinavia, three countries of similar ethnic origins, 
there are numerous internal jealousies and hatreds. Three hundred 
years ago Norway and southern Sweden belonged to Denmark. 
Sweden broke away from Denmark, but it was not until 1905 that 
Norway got its independence from Sweden, an independence of 
which Norwegians are quite jealous. The Danes and Norwegians 
are likely to be hail-fellow-well-met whereas the Swedes are stiff and 
formal, the Frenchmen of Scandinavia as they are called by their 
neighbors. As if these ancient hatreds were not enough, the Swedes 
during World War II permitted German troops to travel 2,000 
kilometres through Sweden into northern Norway where they 
fought Norwegian soldiers. 

All three Scandinavian countries have advanced systems of social- 
ized government; all have full employment with too few people to 
do the necessary work. All are wrestling with problems of inflation. 

Deep-seated political and social differences inevitably lead to cus- 
toms and trade barriers. Denmark is an agricultural country; Swe- 
den has one of the best manufacturing plants in Europe; Norway 
has water power and electricity. Rather than the three nations blend- 
ing their best skills for the common good, each wants to develop its 
own small industries of uneconomic size. Sweden has a well-devel- 
oped steel industry, but this has not stopped Norway from building 
on its west coast a steel plant which will turn out a very limited pro- 
duction. The Norwegians are afraid to sell power to the Swedes at 
the expense of developing their other industries; they fear the 
Swedes in time will build their own power plants and leave Norway 
without a market for its electricity. 

During our travels we inspected a Danish foundry; the owner 
proudly showed me his newly installed mechanical production line 
for making castings for stoves. ‘‘Why don’t you mechanize the bath- 
tub part of your production as well?’’ I asked, but he shrugged: 
“No markets. Danes buy 22,000 bathtubs a year. We make half of 
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these. Under our trade agreements with the British, who import 
some of our agricultural products, we must allow her to sell us some 
of her industrial production. So Britain sends us 11,000 bathtubs a 
year; these take care of the Danish market. There’s no point in 
mechanizing, because there’d be no place to market the additional 
production.” 

Next, let us examine the problems of the Benelux countries— 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, which have a combined 
population of 20 million. Benelux has a customs union that may set 
the pattern for an eventual customs integration of Europe. The 
Dutch have well-developed farm lands, exporting a substantial share 
of their agricultural products. They are so thrifty that they eat 
margarine at home and export butter. However, the Dutch farmer 
is so superior to his Belgian counterpart that the latter must be 
protected, and the Belgians have raised trade barriers against Dutch 
agricultural products. 

In Belgium there are two official languages, French and Flemish. 
The people of northern Belgium are Flemish, ethnically kin to the 
Dutch; in French-speaking Brussels and southern Belgium the peo- 
ple are essentially Latin in customs and manners. The country is 
riven by a church-state dispute; last year there were near-riots when 
the Socialist Parliament withdrew funds from the support of the 
Flemish Catholic schools. In the Netherlands there are also two 
official languages; in the north an old dialect called Frisian is spo- 
ken. English is more widely understood in the Netherlands than 
elsewhere on the continent, for the Dutch traditionally have been 
a trading nation, finding it necessary to speak languages other than 
their own. 

In Antwerp, Belgium, we visited a telephone manufacturing plant. 
“We make 40,000 different telephone parts in our plant,”’ the man- 
ager told us. “Thirty-five years ago we were building practically all 
the telephone equipment in Europe and exporting it all over the con- 
tinent. The more we exported, the more jealous the other countries 
became. One by one, each country decided it must have its own 
manufacturing facilities; today, there is a plant similar to ours in 
every country, each factory producing a big variety of items. This 
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practice makes costs high for everybody. In a united Europe each 
plant could specialize and bring costs down.” 

The reason why each country cannot specialize was explained to 
me by a German. ‘‘What if there were a war?” he asked. “We'd 
have to have our own sources of supply. We couldn’t depend on 
anyone else.” 

Next, I should like to examine the problems of France, the new 
“sick man of Europe.” For several hundred years France was the 
scourge of Europe and liked nothing better than to invade and plun- 
der the German states. In 1870 a united Germany turned the tables 
and marched westward to whip the French. The Germans did it 
again in 1914 and once more in 1940. It is contrary to human nature 
to love a man who beats you up three times inside of seventy years. 

As an aside it might be mentioned that not even northern and 
southern Frenchmen like each other very well. French industry and 
agriculture are rather well concentrated north of an east-west line 
which runs perhaps fifty miles south of Paris. Southern France, ex- 
cept for the pleasure palaces of the Mediterranean, is a vacuum. 
The southern Frenchmen, some of whom have ethnic ties with the 
Italians, resent the relative prosperity of their northern brethren. 

Germany has similar divisions. Northern Germany is Protestant 
while southern, particularly southeastern, Germany is primarily 
Catholic, pleasure-loving, and less industrious. Nevertheless, Ger- 
many outproduces France by a large margin, and the tale of the 
““German miracle”’ has been told too often to need repeating here. 
The Frenchman is an individualist; he resents the regimentation 
necessary in modern, mass-production industry. The hard-working, 
well-disciplined German worker has helped his country to its present 
preéminent position in European industry. 


In Paris we visited a French foundry; the owner was a person- 
able, highly progressive fellow managing a family business employ- 
ing 700 men. We asked him about raising productivity, and he told 
us this story: “During the war I told my men, ‘Slow down, slow 
down. Don’t hurry; we’re only working to help the Germans.’ Ten 
years after the war, my men are still under the impression they are 
working for the Germans and have not speeded up one bit.” 
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In contrast to this story was the one told by a German industrial- 
ist in the Ruhr Valley: ‘We did not know the war was lost until 
two days before the first American soldiers entered our town. My 
factory had been badly bombed; we were operating as best we could 
with a few employees because most of the men were away fighting. 
When I heard the news of defeat, I took my people out in the back 
room and told them, ‘We've lost the war. Let’s settle down to work 
and see what we can salvage.’ ’’ Somehow they got the place patched 
up and eventually rebuilt. Today the plant is twice the size it was 
before the war. 

Although German management techniques fall far short of Amer- 
ican, they are much superior to French methods, since the French 
have no management worthy of the name. The factory owner is su- 
preme arbiter and makes all decisions. Middle-level management, as 
it is known in America, is non-existent. 

As late as 1950, German industry was still flat on its back, and a 
customs agreement between France and Germany would then have 
been possible. Since that time, Germany has got back the Saar with 
its coal mines, and its industry has increased production so rapidly 


that France will be extremely coy about coming to any agreements 
under the proposed six-nation customs union among Benelux, France, 
Germany, and Italy. If customs barriers were wiped out, France 
would be flooded with cheaper and better German goods. A friend 
of mine, manager of the Paris branch plant of an American com- 
pany, told me he is unable to buy decent electrical equipment in 


France and is forced to import from Germany. 

Even prior to Suez, the Algerian War had drained France of 
500,000 of her best men who might otherwise be working in indus- 
try. Germany has had no such military drain because she has had no 
army. Everywhere in Europe industrialists are bitter over German 
competition, claiming that Germany can sell cheaper only because of 
its low wage rates. This is partly true because the average German 
worker receives in weekly pay about the same number of marks 
(24 cents) that the American worker receives in dollars. 

A comparison of American and European wage rates, made in 
1953, reveals rather interesting differences. In that year the average 
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American earned $1.77 an hour, the Frenchman 40 cents, the Ger- 
man 38 cents, while Italian workers received 27 cents an hour. 

France’s outstanding ability seems to be in the fields of the theo- 
retical sciences. ‘‘All the best inventions in the building trade during 
the last fifty years have come out of France,” a Dane told me, “‘and 
that includes American inventions as well.” 

“But,” I scoffed, ‘I’ve watched them put up apartment heuses in 
Paris. The French don’t understand the simplest techniques of work 
saving and material handling.” 

“Nevertheless,” he replied, “they do invent. When they get 
through inventing, they lose interest. Then the Germans pick up the 
idea, study it and work out production techniques.” 

The French Mystere fighter plane has attracted considerable 
attention from aviation designers, having some superiorities over 
American planes. The trouble with the French is that they build one 
plane at a time. After they’ve built that one, they start another. 
Louis Pasteur invented pasteurized milk, but just try to buy pasteur- 
ized milk outside of Paris. Even in Paris it’s difficult enough. 

A typical European enterprise is likely to be a family business that 
has been handed down for generations with one of the heirs continu- 
ing as its manager. He may feel a paternal obligation to his em- 
ployees. He may work harder than the American manager because 
he does everything himself; the few assistants he has, he mistrusts. 
It is not uncommon, particularly in France, that the businessman 
feels a certain noblesse oblige toward his competitor. The latter’s 
territories and markets should be respected so that both can make a 
living. The familiar American urge to grow bigger and bigger is 
conspicuously missing on the continent. 

Even a business of modest size may yield its owner a handsome 
living. As an example, directly across the street from where we lived 
in Paris, an elderly manufacturer maintained his twenty-three-year- 
old mistress in a twelve-room house. He drove a four-holer Buick, 
the equivalent in America of owning two El Dorados, had four serv- 
ants, and kept his petite amie beautifully clothed. Living in another 
part of Paris were his wife and six children. Moreover, he would 
change mistresses every two or three years when he tired of the old 
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one. He managed this tremendous standard of living from the prof- 
its of a factory employing 100 people. 

It is axiomatic in France and Italy that nobody pays his just in- 
come taxes. The owner of a private business can easily falsify his 
books, and tax inspectors apparently do not look too deeply for the 
figures behind the figures. In Italy, where tax evasion reaches its ulti- 
mate refinements, as many as three sets of books may be kept—one 
for the managers, one for the stockholders, and one for the tax col- 
lectors. There is not a single certified public accountant in Italy; no 
businessman would ever permit an outsider to look at his books. 

Because of this Latin aversion to paying income taxes, revenues 
have to be raised by means of indirect taxes whose burden falls on 
the poor who are least able to pay. A very small middle class is char- 
acteristic of both France and Italy. In the United States, 75 per cent 
of Federal revenue is raised by direct (income) taxes; in France and 
Italy, the proportion is almost exactly the opposite, with 70 per cent 
of governmental revenues coming from indirect taxes. 

The head of a European business is usually a man with engineer- 
ing training. Engineers are the élite of the business world. The posi- 


tion of controller, which is becoming more and more important in 


American business, is unknown in Europe. The American controller 
“controls” in the sense that he watches costs and advises other execu- 
tives how to do things more cheaply. In Europe, the nearest ap- 
proach to the American controller is the chief accountant, who is 
no more than a mere figure accumulator with no voice in top manage- 
ment. There is also a semantic barrier to explaining the term “‘con- 
troller’ to Europeans, for in Europe the “controller” is the fellow 
who punches your ticket on the bus, subway, or train. How could a 
person of such menial responsibilities ever be accepted as a respon- 
sible business executive ? 

I wrote an article for a French accounting magazine on the subject 
of controllership. The article was quite elementary and would not 
have been given house room in a decent American publication. The 
editor thanked me profusely for my able delineation of ‘a technique 
so little known” in his country. 

Swift reports to management are a necessity in American indus- 
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try. European accounting reports ordinarily reach managers so late 
as to be of little value, even if the managers bothered to read them! 
Standards, or predetermined, costs, a necessary control tool for 
American management, are practically unknown on the continent 
except in a few German industries. The same is true of budgets. In 
American industry, the factory foreman is considered to be on the 
lowest managerial rung and is held responsible for meeting budget 
standards. In Europe, the foreman is simply a “straw boss’’; he 
never sees budgets, which stay within the very top management 
group. 

The American industrial engineer is the man who constantly seeks 
to get more efficient production through bettering work standards 
and methods. Industrial engineers are unknown in Europe. The 
training of French engineers is conducted along strictly theoretical 
lines; it is a common joke among French industrialists that a young 
graduate engineer does not know which way to turn a valve to shut 
it off. An American company scoured France to get hold of three 
men who might qualify as industrial engineers in order that they 
could be sent to England for further training. After several months 
of looking, they found one man who met their specifications. 

The third great unknown in European industry is quality control. 
Last summer a convention of Europeans who knew something about 
statistical quality control was held in Paris; out of a population of 
300 million Europeans, 150 interested persons showed up. 

For all the vaunted superiority of European education, there is 
very little training for a business career at European universities. 
The few business schools that exist tend to teach only theory, so that 
a man may have to be completely retrained when he goes to work 
in industry. Since the European professor stands at the top of the 
intellectual heap, he has to develop theories completely different 
from those of professors in other universities. The result may be 
semantic confusion. The term, “standard costs,” is completely under- 
standable to American accountants; in Germany as many as twelve 
different terms for standard costs may exist. A German accountant 
changing employment may not be able to understand the technical 
jargon spoken by his new associates. 
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Although Europe possesses the world’s second-best productive 
machine, its second-place position is next to that of America only in 
the sense that a railroad train affords the swiftest means of trans- 
port so long as jet airplanes are not available. 

An American may come away from Europe with the feeling that 
the greatest strengths that have aided his country’s development are 
a common language and the absence of customs barriers. These are 
priceless resources which have enabled America to develop and 
exploit the talents inherent in her people. 





EDITORIAL 


The history of early overland travel in America is a chronicle of 
tragedy. Almost every mile of the highways that lead across the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic seaboard was charted in the blood of ex- 
plorers and emigrants. The trackless forests, mountains, and deserts 
took a toll of unnumbered lives. Floods in the river valleys and 
snows in the high passes c; ught the traveler unaware and helpless. 
Hostile Indian bands and even more ruthless white desperadoes 
exterminated entire expeditions. Add to these the tale of hunger, 
thirst, sickness, and fatigue, and yet we do not have the whole 
story of human sacrifice by which the trails were blazed from ocean 
to ocean. 

It is hard today to imagine the privations and perils of pioneer 
travel. A close network of paved highways and well-tended roads 
accurately mapped extends to every corner of our country. Today 
there are no impossible distances and scarcely any isolated commu- 
nities. A few wild areas have been preserved under government 
supervision, but safe routes of entrance and egress are carefully 
maintained and plainly marked. 

This is the story of private travel, not of public transportation, 
but in both it is difficult to conceive how more conveniently the most 
distant places could be linked. We have passed beyond the first phase 
of highway building; now that routes of access and interconnection 
are established, the next thought in the minds of road builders is to 
find means of speeding the flow of traffic. 

In this automotive age speed has become the traveler’s first con- 
sideration. The rarely undertaken journeys leisurely accomplished 
of past generations are our weekend jaunts. The route traversed 
has lost most of its novelty and interest for itself; the traveler’s 
mind is chiefly concerned with reaching his destination as soon as 
possible. The pleasure of the journey is chiefly realized in miles 
per hour. 

The motor car is a machine built for speed. Under the driver’s 
foot is a store of relentless energy whose controls are in a fallible 
mechanism and a fallible operator. Furthermore, as the latter drives 
the machine, the machine no less drives him. This spells danger. In 
a speeding car the failure of either the machine or the operator can 
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only prove disastrous. In high-speed traffic it is seldom that the ma- 
chine or the driver that is at fault is the single victim. And so in the 
age of speed, danger and death have returned to the highways. 

There is no need to cite statistics, for everyone is familiar with 
the grim voice reading the record of weekend accidents, and with the 
grimmer voice predicting the death toll of holiday travel. Safety 
campaigns have been undertaken, and good results have been re- 
ported here and there. But the question nags at one’s mind: have 
we reached a concentration of trafic where nothing less than the 
most rigid controls—far beyond what we are now prepared for, in 
the way of drivers’ licensing, vehicle inspection, division of traffic, 
highway patrol, and penalties for law infraction—will restore a 
measure of safety to our thoroughfares. In any event danger will 
remain. The editor remembers as the most terrifying experience of 
his motoring career a drive out of New York across the Pulaski 
Skyway on a foggy December morning. Traffic was perfectly nor- 
mal, but the metropolitan volume and atmospheric conditions were 
such that an accident at any point along the viaduct must have re- 
sulted in fatalities. Even with better roads, better care, better and 
more closely enforced rules of the road, with the steadily increasing 
volume of traffic the accident curve will continue high. Drivers must 
be prepared to face danger at every bend of the road, on every 
grade, at every intersection, in every huddle of traffic, and in every 
inclemency of weather. 

The constant threat of accident, however, will not clear the roads. 
On the day of the big game, cars will converge on the stadium in 
an unbroken line bumper to bumper from every direction. In vaca- 
tion time and on holiday weekends the roads will be crowded with 
fugitives from the workaday scene, many of them filled with the 
joyous sense of irresponsibility brought by momentary release from 
routine and impatient to reach their chosen playground. Under these 
circumstances it needs no prophet to foretell that for some, and not 
only for the more careless ones, automotive death will speed on the 
highways. 

This is a sombre, even a macabre thought for the holiday season. 
But this is a time for making New Year’s resolutions. For a nation 
of motorists could any resolution be more seasonable than to drive 
with thoughts of safety rather than of speed? There is one who 
drives more furiously than the most powerful motor car. 


T. #1. E. 
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The Road to Appomattox 


A Review by JAMES RABUN 


Associate Professor James Rabun and Professor Bell Irvin Wiley of Emory’s 
Department of History are authorities in the era of the American Civil War. 


In this short book a leading authority on the War for Southern Independence 
has presented with admirable conciseness and objectivity what he modestly calls 
“some of the major factors and trends in the Confederacy’s decline and defeat.”! 
Professor Wiley is well-aware that the North’s “immense superiority of ma- 
terial and human resources” made possible the Union’s triumph. Yet he believes 
that the Confederate defeat ““was due as much, if not more, to its own failings 
as to the superior strength of the foe.” Consequently, in these essays (which 
were originally delivered as the J. P. Young Lectures at Memphis State Col- 
lege in 1954), he has focussed his attention on the South. And he has chosen to 
emphasize weaknesses in political leadership, the decline of the people’s morale, 
and problems of an internal character. 

In the first essay, called “Reluctant Helmsman: Jefferson Davis,” Professor 
Wiley weighs the Confederate President’s virtues against his defects, and finds 
the merits outweighed by the faults. He acknowledges that Davis was kindly as 
a father, understanding as a husband, loyal as a friend, modest and idealistic as 
a statesman, well-meaning and consecrated as a leader, and hard-working and 
dedicated as a president. But he holds that Davis was also cold, stubborn, and 
unapproachable as an administrator; opinionated, short-sighted, and imperious 
as an executive; and petty, arbitrary, and irascible as a military chieftain. Alto- 
gether this appraisal of Davis is one of the fairest, most concise, and most 
accurate that has yet appeared in print. 

In his second essay, called ““The Waning of the Southern Will,” Professor 
Wiley traces the decline of Southern morale from the exalted enthusiasm of 
1861 to the hopeless despair of the winter of 1864-65. He thinks that, in gen- 
eral, the people at home became demoralized by defeats and hard times more 
quickly than the soldiers, and were ready to abandon the struggle earlier. ‘““The 
morale of the army,” he says, ‘““was always better than that of the civilians.” 

In his last essay, called “Failures That Were Fatal,” he describes the most 
important internal influences that crippled the South. The worst of these was 
bickering among Southerners themselves. Some of the leading Confederates 
actually seemed to “hate each other,” he says, “more than they did the Yan- 
kees.”” A part of this inveterate contentiousness, he believes, was attributable to 
the exaggerated individualism characteristic of Southern life; a part to the 
heritage of several decades of bitter controversy with the North; a part to the 
frustration engendered by military losses and the increasing prospect of Con- 
federate collapse ; and a part to “a sense of guilt about slavery.” The other three 
Southern shortcomings that Professor Wiley analyzes are: the failure of the 
Confederate leaders to let the people know what was happening, why it was 
happening, and what their réle ought to be; an inflexibility in Southern life that 
unfitted the people for fighting a new kind of war in which railroads, steam- 
ships, fact> ies, skilled laborers, massive armies, and vast distances were ele- 
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mentary; and, finally, the faulty judgment of Southerners about their own 
strength, about the prospects of help from Europe, and about the intentions and 
resources of their Northern foes. 

Professor Wiley writes gracefully and fluently, his quotations and illus- 
trations are fresh and vivid, and his conclusions persuasive and cogent. Because 
these essays were originally presented as lectures, it is understandable why the 
publishers printed no footnotes. But it is unfortunate that there is no index: 
omitting it reduces the usefulness of the volume. 





The Ides of August 


A Review by THoMaAs E. CROWDER 


Thomas E. Crowder, A.B., ’54, M.Ln. ’55, is Assistant to the Director of 
Libraries and Assistant Serials Librarian. William Converse Haygood, B.Ph. 
"31, B.A. in L.S. °32, a one-time member of the Emory University Library 
staff, has served as Director for Fellowships with the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, and as Director of U. 8. Information Libraries in Madrid. He now 
lives in Madison, Wisconsin, pursuing a writing career. 


Mallorca is one of the Balearic Islands off the coast of Spain. Its climate is 
almost perfect, the cost of living there is low, alcohol is available in large quan- 
tities at small prices, and the realities of the everyday world seem as far re- 
moved from Mallorca as Mallorca is from Alaska. Prompted by a two-year 
residence on the island, William Converse Haygood has written a novel por- 
traying life among the members of the foreign colony in a fictional Mallorcan 
village, Puerto Alegre.! The colony comprises some forty-odd persons, predomi- 
nantly Americans. Flora Witherspoon, an ex-schoolteacher, lives here in self- 
imposed exile from her married daughter in California and enjoys playing 
mother to the younger members of the colony. There are Anne and Lawton 
Middleton, he a failure-prone archeologist who torments himself by trying to 
live up to the reputation established by his father-in-law in the same field, she 
a hero worshipper of her father. Vance Grayson, a soured newspaperman, is 
recuperating from polio, and his shallow, gregarious wife Delia writes poetry 
for La Petite Bouillabaise, a little magazine in Paris. There are Virginia and 
Jimmy Jaudon, products of rich but lonely childhoods, who are evidently bent 
upon having at least one child in every country in Europe. Present also is an 
elderly English remittance man, a Mr. Howlette, whose annual “walking 
tours” of the island cover the fact that he actually visits his estranged wife on 
the mainland to pick up his yearly allowance check. 

One by one the members of the colony depart. Vance Grayson earns enough 
money by writing doggerel for a greeting card publisher in New York to leave 
his wife and return to the States and a job in an advertising agency. Delia forms 
an alliance with a young esthete who shares her enthusiasm for the “creative 
process” and the two of them prepare to leave for Paris. The Jaudons are taken 
back to America and a life of Babbittry by Virginia’s domineering mother. The 
Middletons come to terms with themselves and each other by the time that 
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Lawton’s research grant—the thing that has enabled them to visit Mallorca— 
has expired, and they return to America and Barton College, where Lawton 
hopes eventually to become head of the department of archeology and curator 
of the museum. Only Mrs. Witherspoon, La Madre as she is ironically called, 
Mr. Howlette, and a few others remain, the nucleus of a society that will 
re-form itself only to disintegrate again. 

Dramatically opposed to these people are the island natives, their servants 
Caloma, Serafina, Petra, Maria, and others who, basically unchanged by their 
contacts with the foreigners, retain their uncomplicated outlook and simple, 
straightforward approach to life. 

Many first novels lack discipline and careful craftsmanship and The Ides of 
August is no exception. Mr. Haygood is adept at reporting specific reactions 
and attitudes toward particular situations, but in his attempt to present a total 
portrait of the entire colony he shifts consideration rapidly from character to 
character and from one situation to another situation that does not necessarily 
follow what has gone before. In doing this he relinquishes the opportunity to 
present complex character development and the story somewhat lacks focus. 
The book is, however, sprinkled with witty dialogue and the author’s satiric 
portrayals of some national types are bright. 





A History of Rome 


A Review by JosEpH M. CONANT 


Joseph M. Conant, Associate Professor of Classics, is a former student of 
Moses Hadas, A.B. ’22, Litt.D. ’56, Jay Professor of Greek at Columbia 


University. 


This small volume, another in the growing list of Mr. Hadas’ contributions 
in the interest of wider and deeper knowledge of classical things, is an introduc- 
tion to the history of Rome and to the writings of the ancient historians of 
Rome.! As history, it is neither fully detailed nor explicitly critical. The au- 
thor’s express intention is to summarize “the literary tradition,” of which he 
says that “from the point of view of influence, distortions of fact in the accepted 
literary tradition are truer than the actual facts as established by scientific anti- 
quarians.” He has accordingly stitched together by the insertion of terse, judi- 
cious connective paragraphs well-chosen selections from the major, and even 
some minor, historians of Rome. 

It would be easy to carp at the omission of this or that passage or at the abbre- 
viation of some of the passages included. In general, however, few events tra- 
ditionally significant are overlooked, and the major writers are represented by 
more than one selection. Mr. Hadas has himself translated all but three or four 
of the selections, and the result is very readable and agreeable. The reader may 
well feel some acquaintance with and even wish to read further in Livy, Taci- 
tus, Plutarch, and Ammianus. Some interesting documents, not strictly histori- 
cal writing, have also been included, entire or in part, as the Pliny-Trajan corre- 
14 History of Rome from its origins to 529 A.D. as told by the Roman historians. Pre- 
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spondence, the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides, Diocletian’s edict De Pretiis 
V enalibus, and the preamble of the Theodosian Code. 

All selections are identified by reference to standard texts, and there are a 
chronology, a table of sources, and an index, all useful. The maps are adequate 
to the needs of Mr. Hadas’ interesting and attractive little book. 





The Committees of Safety of Westmoreland 


and Fincastle 


A Review by BINGHAM DUNCAN 


Bingham Duncan, Associate Professor of History, has particularly interested 
himself in American economic history. Richard B. Harwell is Head of the 
Publications Division of the Virginia State Library. 


“Tt is the Opinion of this Meeting, that the Town of Boston, in our Sister 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, is now suffering in the common Cause of North 
America, by having its Harbour blocked up, its Commerce destroyed, and the 
Property of many of its Inhabitants violently taken from them, until they sub- 
mit to Taxes not imposed by their Consent; and therefore this Meeting resolve 
... ” In June of 1774 the freeholders of Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
thus expressed their sentiments about the Boston Port Act, Parliament’s reply 
to the Boston Tea Party. The freeholders, at the same meeting, went on record 
as favoring the stoppage of trade between the continental colonies and Great 
Britain as long as the Boston Port Act, and other coercive legislation, remained 
in force. Other counties in Virginia early responded similarly to Boston’s plight. 
More formed committees after the Continental Congress urged the establish- 
ment of such groups to enforce the Association for non-importation and non- 
exportation adopted by the Congress. Many of the committees functioned not 
merely as enforcement agencies, but more broadly as local governmental bodies. 

Students of the period are indebted to the Virginia State Library for having 
made available the known records left by six of the county committees of Vir- 
ginia, including the two in this volume.! The earlier publications were in 1919 
and 1929, and the present volume is issued as “Virginia State Library Publica- 
tions, No. 1.” The excellent introduction to the records here printed gives the 
reader an understanding of the roles of the county “committees of safety” in 
Virginia in 1774-1776. Mr. Harwell has edited the proceedings of the West- 
moreland and Fincastle committees from contemporaneously published records 
and manuscripts now located in widely separated collections. He has wisely 
chosen to keep the editing of the manuscripts “as simple as practicable,” and he 
has explained what he means by that phrase. 

There is an appendix consisting of resolutions, petitions, and letters that illus- 
trate the work of the Westmoreland and Fincastle committees. In addition to 
references and identifications, the footnotes include numerous ordinances, peti- 
tions, and other items, describing the work of revolutionary organizations re- 
lated to the county committees. 

1 The Committee of Safety of Westmoreland and Fincastle: Proceedings of the County 
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Cherokees of the Old South 


A Review by JoHN H. Gorr 


Dr. John H. Goff, Professor of Business Administration, is an authority on 
Indian antiquities, place names, roads and trails of the Southeast. Henry 
Thompson Malone, Ph.D. ’52, Assistant Dean of Arts and Sciences and 
Associate Professor of History, Georgia State College, Atlanta, is an active 
member of the advisory committee of the New Echota-Cherokee Foundation, 
which is restoring the capital of the Cherokee Nation as a Georgia state park. 


Students of Indian life in the Southeast will welcome Dr. Malone’s volume, 
Cherokees of the Old South, as a valuable contribution to literature of that 
field! The book is well-arranged, interestingly written, and carefully docu- 
mented. Indeed, the list of references and sources should long serve as a compre- 
hensive guide to those interested in the Cherokees. 

The study begins with a treatment of the Cherokees as the white people first 
knew them, and then by successive stages traces the evolution of the tribe into 
the most advanced state of any of the Indian nations by the time of their re- 
moval from this region in the 1830’s. The work emphasizes the social develop- 
ment of these Indians, although it also gives substantial treatment to their 
political growth. Economic aspects of Cherokee life are interwoven in the vari- 
ous chapters or brought out by implication. This subject might well have 
received the attention of a full chapter, because, after all, the economic history 
of America started with the Indians and not with the times in which the whites 
first reached these shores. The Cherokees could not have attained their advanced 
status without significant changes in their economy and trade. Dr. Malone is a 
young man, and one expects much more from him on the subject. It is to be 
hoped that his capable pen will eventually be turned, among other things, to the 
theme of economic activities of the Cherokees and neighboring tribes. 

The chief criticism which could be made of the study relates to two accom- 
panying maps that were compiled for use with the book. These charts leave 
something to be desired as to the material they depict and as to their omissions. 
Now one hastens to concede that the compiling and preparation of a map relat- 
ing to Indian country is an exacting and difficult task. It is difficult because it 
forces the dual réle of both writer and cartographer on an author. But a map 
can contain much valuable information, and when properly and carefully pre- 
pared, can serve as an important adjunct to support the text of a study. The 
charts in this instance, however, will confuse the reader in several respects. 
Some of the historic trade routes shown are not accurate as to course, and some 
equally significant ways like the Hightower Trail and the noted east-west 
Tugaloo Path are not even shown. Certain prominent Cherokee settlements are 
not listed on the maps, and some of those depicted are out of place. Tugaloo, 
for instance, stood beside the river to which it gave name, not miles away, in 
the vicinity of today’s Homer, Georgia. The text says Red Clay was on the 
Georgia-Tennessee line, whereas it is spotted within Tennessee, although it 
was actually in present Georgia. In another case, the interesting village of Tin- 
sawattee is out of place. This little settlement is rarely mentioned on maps or 
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in sources that are available to the general public. The designation means “Old 
Tennessee,” and because of its notation here is almost certain to start scholars 
speculating on why such an intriguing name should have been used far down in 
the Cherokee country of Georgia. On one of the maps, the town of Long 
Swamp is shown on the south side of the Etowah River while on the other it 
is depicted near a stream that drains into the Chattahoochee. Actually the place 
was situated on a north-bank tributary of the Etowah, along a stream that even 
now is called “Long Swamp Creek.” Some of the waterways theinselves are 
out of place or not adequately shown. For instance, the French Broad is pic- 
tured as arising in extreme northeast Tennessee, whereas this river actually 
commences well within western North Carolina. 

These carpings aside, Dr. Malone has given us an interesting and useful 
book, and one predicts that it will be much consulted by scholars. 





Lines to Those Few Friends Who Lie Dead 
Unmarked with Grief 
By Roperr S. ALBERT 


Dr. Albert is Assistant Professor of Psychology 


Perhaps I shall go to the beach again; 
What more is there to seek 


From a winter’s land but slow, fossorial pain; 

To reap more flesh torn forth 

From some cold, dying memory 

Raised slothfully beneath the brain’s tattered 
winding sheet. 


I shall go to the purfled sea 
That glides along the scarlet beach, 
Along the sweet, liquid universe. 
There I shail hear, there I shall speak 
Eternal songs unmissalled, unrehearsed to human ear; 
There, amid full dawn’s calm water 
I shall seek from time’s great slaughter 
Secret Sirens, 

unleashed nor falsely mute, 
And know, too, too well they sing to me, 
And I to them of early beauty, 
And we of some dead fallen truth. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Endowed Lectures at Emory 


Two endowments presented to Emory University by Walter Turner 
Candler, Class of 1907, bring distinguished scholars to the campus to 
deliver lectures in the fields of their specialization. 

The earlier series, the Walter Turner Candler Lectures, founded 
“to foster and promote interest in literature and related aspects of 
the humanities,” at the insistence of the University was named for 
the donor, as lasting evidence of his personal faith in the moral and 
spiritual values of education. The first lectures, representing English 
literature, were delivered in April 1952 by William Haller, Columbia 
University, and John W. Dodds, Stanford University. In 1953, Gilbert 
Highet, Anthon Professor of Latin, Columbia, lectured on “The Migra- 
tion of Ideas,” and in 1954, Louis Booker Wright, Director of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, on “The American Cultural Heri- 
tage.” Two series were given in 1956: in April, by Kenneth John 
Conant of Harvard on “Church Architecture in the Making,” and in 
November, by Mark Van Doren, Columbia, on “Don Quixote.” Each 
series has consisted of three lectures. A wide diversification of subject 
matter within the humanistic field has been sought, and the committee 
in charge has been most fortunate in its choice of lecturers. 

The second lectureship, the John Gordon Stipe Memorial Lecture- 
ship in Spanish Culture, was founded by Mr. Candler in honor of his 
classmate of Old Emory, for many years Professor of Spanish, at his 
death in 1953 Vice-President of the University. The program was ini- 
tiated in 1954 by Dr. Damaso Alonso, of the University of Madrid. 
The lecturer for 1955 was Dr. José Juan Arrom, Hisp 
of Yale University, and for 1956, His Excellency Dr. Luis Quistanille, 
Ambassador of Mexico to the Organization of American States, Wash- 
ington. Five of the nine lectures were delivered in Spanish. 

Mr. Candler has made a valuable contribution to the intellectual life 
of Emory and Atlanta. Since the lectureships are on a permanent basis, 
they will continue to bring fresh ideas in vital presentation to the 
campus for years to come. 
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